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The people of Philadelphia are now in the throes of a ‘trolley ” excitement which is peculiar to that city. It takes the form of long evening rides, in extravagantly illuminated 
private cars, to the suburbs, where, in various resorts, they regale themselves according to need and inclimation. Some of the outings take on the character of masquerades, which, 
with the bands of music, afiord considerable entertainment and amusement to the residents and sight-seers who throng the thoroughfares over which the excursionists pass. 


THE TROLLEY AS A POPULAR FAD IN PHILADELPHIA.—Drawn By F., Cresson SCHELL.—{SEE PaGsx 55.) 
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Signs of Political Activity. 


HERE is little inspiration to political activity in the 

torrid heats of summer, and ordinarily we have a let-up 
in partisan work when the thermometer is in the nineties. 
The present season, however, promises to be exceptional 
in this particular. In nearly every State political affairs 
are more or less actively engaging popular attention, and 
in some of the larger commonwealths the excitement is 
already at fever heat. Kentucky is in the throes of a 
gubernatorial contest ; in other Southern States the debate 
on the silver issue dominates the public mind ; in Iowa the 
Republicans have been stirred by a heated contest for the 
gubernatorial nomination, and, now that the candidate has 
been selected, are entering upon a campaign which prom- 
ises to enlist all their energies; in Ohio the lines are form- 
ing fora vigorous contest which will involve the-selection 
of a United States Senator and several State officials ; in 
Pennsylvania Senator Quay has provoked a contest over 
the question of the chairmanship of the Republican State 
Committee which is rousing violent antagonisms ; and so 
on through the list of commonwealths. 

Here in New York the Republicans have not as yet 
manifested any considerable activity except in the way of 
local contests for Legislative nominations, but the leaders 
of the Democracy are by no means idle. Senator Hill and 
his trusty henchmen are busily engaged in perfecting the 
party organizatiqgn and completing arrangements for a 
vigorous contest in the State at large, while here in the 
metropolis the Tammany chiefs are getting ready to sup 
plement, with all the resources at their command, the effort 
to recover control of the city and the Legislative branch of 
the government. They are doing this quietly and without 
blare of trumpets, but their work is all the more effective 
because it is without ostentation. 

It seems to us that it will be a grave mistake for our 
Republican leaders to ignore this activity c: the opposition. 
It is idle to assume that our ascendency in the State can be 
maintained without coherent, organized effort. We have 
in some measure forfeited the public confidence by our 
failure to measure up to the standard of duty as to cer- 
tain vital questions. Spite of all that may be claimed to the 
contrary, the simple truth is that the party was discredited 
before the people by the scandalous action of the last 
Legislature in putting contempt upon the reform sentiment 
which created it. It is true, indeed, that some pledges 
were carried out, but in most cases the performance was 
sullen and reluctant. It is true, also, that the charge of 
infidelity and inefficiency applies only to, a minority of 
the Republican legislators, but there were Cnough of these 
to defeat the public wishes, and the party in control can- 
not escape the responsibility of that result. If, therefore, 
we are to hold the State, and prevent a return of the 
Democracy to power, we must recognize the necessity ‘of 
eliminating the discreditable element of the party and 
effecting a thorough organization in every county and 
Legislative district, on a basis of principle and supreme 
regard for the public interests. The party as such has 
nothing to do with the rivalries or ambitions of would-be 
leaders. It cannot afford to lend itself to their purposes. 
It must keep clear of entanglements of whatever sort, and 
make its fight distinctively along the lines of high public 
policy. The only excuse the Republican party of New 
York can have for existing as a political factor is that it 
can give the people better government, assure them larger 
prosperity and ampler enjoyment of all the rights of citi 
zenship, and more effectively carry out every needed re 
form, social and political, than any other party. When it 
ceases to do that, or permits its sincerity as an agent of the 
popular will to be called into question, it forfeits its only 
claim tothe public confidence, and deserves to be, as, in 
average political conditions, it will be, beaten. 


Japanese Toleration. 


OnE fact which has provoked wide attention in connec- 
tion with Japanese progress is the toleration which is given 
to all forms of religion. When it is remembered that three 
decades ago the country was given over almost entirely to 
paganism, it is certainly remarkable that now the Christian 
faith is placed everywhere upon an equality with the 
national beliefs. It is stated, as an illustration of the 
liberality of the government, that during the recent war 
two hundred thousand copies of the New Testament were 
distributed among the soldiers of the army in China, and 
that Christian chaplains were employed for the benefit of 
such soldiers as had embraced that religion. Perhaps a 
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yet stronger evidence of the impartiality of the govern- 
ment is furnished in the fact that recently the Department 
of Home Affairs has issued a circular to the hierarchy of 
the Buddhist and Shinto priests, calling attention to the 
immorality and general unworthiness of many of the clergy 
of those two sects, which embrace ninety per cent. of the 
Japanese people. The bishops of both these sects are 
warned that they must relieve from responsibility as 
teachers and preachers all those priests who are mentally 
and morally disqualified. It is believed that this order 
will result in ths removal of many of those now in holy 
orders who, by their immoralities, have brought discredit 
upon the government and the religion they profess. One 
is almost ready to conclude, in view of these evidences of 
Japanese toleration, that the ‘* heathen” are in advance of 
some communities in our own country in this particular 
matter. Even in Boston, where there was recently an as- 
sault upon a peaceable procession because of certain mot- 
toes carried by it, the Japanese example might be studied 
with profit. 


Electric Motors on Railways. 


F HE resuits of the recent 


S 





ae tests of electric motors on 
SS , 
N a branca of the New 
ys York, New Haven and 
a 
“ - Hartford Railroad seem 


to justify in every re 
spect the prediction of 
Mr. Westinghouse, who 
ranks as an authority on 
the general subject, that 
the development of 
electricity as a motive 
power is destined to be, within a very short period, *‘ more 
startling, on a greater and more comprehensive scale, more 
suggestive of the remote possibilities of the use of elec- 
tricity for commercial purposes, than all the developments 
in recent years put together.” The experiments referred 
to were of a twofold character, having reference both to 
passenger and freight transportation. In the first test, 
made with a train of passenger cars weighing one hundred 
and seventy-five tons, a speed of forty-five miles was at- 
tained with ease, while at one time the rate was eighty 
miles an hour. It is believed by experts that this rate of 
speed can be maintained for long distances, and there can be 
no doubt that sixty miles an hour can be sustained with 
perfect ease. In the trial of the power of motors in the 
hauling of freight, the results were even more satisfactory. 
The motor-car was attached to a train of eleven heavily- 
loaded cars, which it moved easily at* the rate of twenty- 
five miles an hour or more. Then five other cars were 
added to the train, increasing its weight to over four bun- 
dred and fifty tons. The train, with this addition, was 
drawn without any difficulty whatever, and the conclusion 
of the railway officials was that practically the capacity of 
the motors was without limit. 

If these experiments stood alone, possibly their results 
would be less impressive, but every other test so far made 
seems to be equally conclusive as to the adequacy of the 
new force to the demands of modern railway service. That 
question may be regarded as settled. What yet remains to 
be determined is the question whether electric propulsion 
can be maintained at the same, or less, cost than propulsion 
by steam, and whether as great stability can be assured in 
the new form of service as in the old. Of course no 
general adoption of the electric motor can be expected until 
this point is definitely and satisfactorily determined. Rail- 
way companies will not discard the locomotives which rep- 
resent an investment of millions of dollars—the locomotive 
equipment of the New York Central alone is quoted at six 
millions and a half—so long as there is the least uncertainty 
We believe, 


however, that this will, at no distant day, be clearly estab- 


as to the superiority of electricity to steam. 


lished, and that with this demonstration will come changes 
in the methods and facilities of transportation which will 
not only immensely benefit all commercial interests, but 
add largely to the popular convenience and comfort. 


Silver as an Issue. 


== OR more than a year past it has looked 
} x very much as though the next Presidential 
\ campaiga would have as its chief issue the 





question as to the policy of the free coin- 
age of silver. The majority of the Demo- 
cratic party seemed to be committed to the 
madness, and the fear that they would for- 
sake all the principles of financial sanity 
has largely aggravated the evils of the 
commercial panic precipitated upon the 
country by their assault upon the policy of protection, 
This silver craze in its development was very like to an 
epidemic of the influenza—it spread in every direction, and 
appeared in the most unexpected places, no man knew 
why, no man knew how. Starting in those Western States 
whose chief industry is the mining of silver, it spread over 
most of the other Western States and over all the Southern 
States, manifesting itself in most malignant form in sec- 
tions that had everything to lose and nothing to gain by a 
debasement of the currency. Pessimistic thinkers came 
soon to believe that the majority of Western and Southern 
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people must be either knaves or fools to advocate a meas- 
ure vhat was opposed to reason, to honesty, and to the 
teachings of history. But day by day we are learning 
more and more that the Western and Southern people are 
neither knaves nor fools, but that for a season or so they 
were the victims of demagogues who inoculated them with 
a political virus which made them mad. A little of the 
sunlight of reason has had a wonderful effect, and, as was 
shown in a recent article in this paper, the disease is los- 
ing its virulence and is rapidly passing away. 

Two months ago, if a vote had been taken among the 
Democrats of Kentucky, quite seven out of ten would un 
doubtedly have voted for the free coinage of silver. In 
the Democratic party in that rock-ribbed Democratic State, 
however, there was a small minority of sane and prudent 
men who did not lose their heads. Among these were some 
prominent journalists and influential leaders of the old 
school who had never been seduced into an abandonment 
of Democratic traditions. These began to reason with 
their fellows who were *‘ silver men,” they knew not why, 
but in reality merely because they had become the victims 
of the prevailing epidemic. The effect of this appeal to 
reason Was soon apparent, a six weeks’ campaign by the 
sound-money Democrats sufficing to convert a small min 
ority into an overwhelming majority. And so it will be, as 
the result of intelligent discussion, in all the States in the 
South, for the sound-money men will take courage by this 
Kentucky victory, and be stimulated to further and more 
effective efforts. 

From a purely partisan standpoint it would have been 
to the advantage of the Republican party if this return of 
sanity in Kentucky had been deferred, for in that event the 
Republicans, aided by the Democrats who will not support 
any party in its efforts to debase the currency and ruin the 
business of the country, would have swept the State, from 
the Ohio River to the Virginia mountains. 
have given the silver craze its death-blow, and would have 
secured a Republican party advantage at the same time. 
But the death-blow has been struck in another way ; the 
mischievous doctrine has been throttled in the house of its 
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friends, and we rejoice with those who did the deed The 
good of the country demanded that this folly should end, 
and the quicker the better. The Republican advantage 
will come soon enough, for the people have learned through 
a sad experience that the Democrats, subject to mental and 
moral lapses from sanity and virtue, cannot be depended 
upon for either wise or efficient administration of national 
affairs. 


Bishop Potter in the Tenements. 


Tue fact has been widely heralded that Bishop Potter, 
of the Episcopal Diocese of New York, has taken up his 
quarters for the present summer season in the most thickly 
populated tenement region of this city. The fact is sig 
nificant not that it indicates any abrupt departure in Bishop 
Potter’s modes of thought or methods of work, for he has 
long been known as an earnest and sympathetic friend of 
every movement designed to help the masses, but because 
it gives prominence to the new and better methods which 
religious teachers generally are adopting in their efforts 
to reach and influence the lives of poor and churchless peo- 
ple. They are the methods which the Salvation Army has 
used with such conspicuous success, and by which that 
religious organization, in spite of all its eccentricities, has 
been able to do an enormous amount of good, and to win 
the respect of honest and intelligent men every where. 

These methods, in brief, are those which bring the 
workers down, in a certain sense, to a level with those 
among whom and for whom they work. It is the actual 
and personal contact of man with man, of life with life 
the actual entrance, so far as possible, into the circle of 
duties, burdens, cares, and responsibilities which make up 
the larger part of the existence of the men and women for 
whose welfare the religious worker is concerned. This 
same idea of personal association forms the basis of the 
‘* settlement ’’ movement, now so popular and successful 
as a means of philanthropic work among the poor and 
dependent classes. 

It has been found that depraved men and women, and 
the people of the tenements generally, are much more 
receptive of the ideas and teachings of those desirous of 
giving them help when the helpers themselves are living 
among them and sharing, so far as possible, their common 
lot. The reason is obvious enough. It is founded on a 
universal trait of human nature. The average man, no 
matter how poor or how depraved he may be, has a natural 
aversion to being made a subject of charity, and shrinks 
from those who deal with him only in a distant and pa 
tronizing way. This is true of all, except professional 
tramps or beggars. It is a trait which honors human 
nature, and it mus! be recognized in all successful philan 
thropic efforts. It is because of a failure to recognize this 
principle of true helpfulness that many well-meant mission 
enterprises and other humanitarian movements have fallen 
short of success. The masses of people, even in the lowest 
tenement regions, are averse to being ‘‘ missioned,” and 
they cannot be reached in that way. The better and more 
rational method is that adopted by Bishop Potter in going 
down among these people, being ‘‘one of them” for a 
time, and thus making them feel and know that the one 
who comes to lead them into better ways of life comes as 
a neighbor or brother, in an open, manly way, with sincere 
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and honest purpose, and not as one who throws them a 
dole from the tips of his gloved fingers 


CORES 
eo WHATS, GOING ON? 


) 
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ea |) “Sines” f 


THE Democratic managers in Kentucky appear to be 
determined to enforce discipline among the active party 
orators as to the financial question. They have recently 
‘called off” Senator Blackburn, who is well known to be 
rabidly in favorof free coinage ; and in humble compliance 
with their demand he has announced that he wi!l not make 
any further speeches. It is not yet stated, however, that 
their candidate for Governor, who is renresented to be a 
moderate free-silver man standing on a hard-money plat- 
form, has been called upon to abstain from speech-making. 

ACCORDING to a report recently issued from the War 
Department, the total organized strength of the militia of 
the several States of the Union is 114,146. New York leads 
in the number of her citizen soldiery, which is placed at 
12,846; Pennsylvania follows, with Ohio, Massachusetts, 
Illinois, California, South Carolina, and Georgia in the 
order named. During the past year the militia of fifteen 
States were called into active service, mainly for the pur- 
pose of suppressing disorder growing out of labor strikes. 
The whole number of citizens in the United States liable to 
do military duty is given at 9,945,043 ; so that, as a matter 
of fact, one person out of every eighty-seven so liable is 
enrolled for service, while of our total population the en- 
rollment is only one out of five hundred and seventy per- 


sons, 
* 


It is to be hoped that the effort which is now making 
by the Republicans of Virginia to depose General William 
Mahone from the chairmanship of the State committee will 
be successful. General Mahone’s dictatorial policy in the 
direction of party affairs has operated enormously to its 
disadvantage during the last eight or ten yeurs, and the 
party can never become a coherent and aggressive force 
until it breaks away entirely from his influence. It is 
altogether due to his persistent opposition thit it failed in 
the last two campaigns to align itself on party issues. 
Just now General Mahone is said to favor an aggressive 
campaign; but it is quite generally be‘ieved that his pur 
pose is to overcome the party feeling against him in order 
that he may retain the chairmanship he now holds ; and it 
is not probable that the masses of the party will be deluded 
by this pretense into perpetuating him in authority. 


THE work on the eleventh census is still incomplete. 
Che table relating to occupations has yet to be finished, and 
the indications now are that the full report, which will 
comprise twenty-five volumes, will not be in the hands of 
the public before the beginning cf next year. It 
with some show of elation, that if that result is reached, 
the report of this census will be available two years and a 
half sooner than was the report of the census of 1880. It 
seems to us, however, that it ought to be possible to com 


is claimed, 


plete a census and place its results before the public in 
much less time than is ordinarily consumed in the work. 
The statistics, which are collected great cost, lose very 
much of their value by the delay in their publication. The 
total cost of the last census, it is said, will be eleven and a 
half millions of dollars. It may well be doubted whether, 
coming so late into the possession of the public, it is worth 
that amount of money. Would it not be well to establish 
a permanent census bureau, so fully and perfectly organ- 
ized as to be able to give us a decennial census, accurate 
and thorough, and available within at least one year after 
the enumeration ? ; 

* 

THERE seems to be no doubt that Mr. John W. Foster, 
the American adviser of Japan in the recent treaty nego 
tiations, exerted a determinative influence in the final ad 
justment of the terms of peace. He introduced promptness, 
candor, and directness of method, and, in fact, seems to have 
conducted the negotiations entirely along the lines familiar 
to modein diplomacy. It is obvious that the Chinese gov- 
ernment fully recognizes its obtigation for the service he 
rendered it. He was paid a large cash sum for his services 
—by some estimated at one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars—and it is intimated that he will have conferred 
upon him the highest decoration that the Emperor can give 
toa foreigner. Large packages of valuable silks and other 
specimens of Chinese art and industry have been shipped 
to his home in Washington. It is said, also, that Li Hung 
Chang has added a large sum to these gifts by way of indi 
cating his own appreciation of the very valuable assistance 
rendered him by Mr. Foster. The ex-secretary, who has 
recently returned to Washington, speaks with great con 
fidence as to the maintenance of permanent peace between 
the Powers recently engaged in conflict. 

x 

THE demand that the Legislature of this State shall be 
summoned in extra’session for the purpose of revising the 
excise laws is not likely to be heeded by the Governor, 
The fact that it is made shows the unreasonableness of 
those who desire that the liquor traflic shall be placed upon 
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a different basis from every other branch of business. 
There is no reason at all in public policy why the existing 
Neither personal comfort nor 
the public morality are in any wise promoted by permit 


laws should be modified. 


ting drinking-places to be kept open on the Sabbath. No 
man’s rights are interfered with by the refusal of the State 
to give to that peculiar business exceptional privileges. 
Even if it were otherwise, it is certain that no public inter 
est would suffer by the postponement of this question until 
the next regular session of the Legislature. It is eminently 
desirable, on the contrary, that an opportunity should be 
given the police authorities to demonstrate what can be 
done in giving us quiet Sundays under existing conditions. 
It is perfectly well understood that one of the main sources 
of the corruption of the police in the past has been in the 
opportunity for the establishment of corrupt relations with 
liquor dealers by members of the force, either for personal 
or partisan purposes. It is equally well understood that 
the evils resulting from the Sunday traffic have largely 
increased the expenses of our courts and the burdens of 
We suspect that if the question 
whether the saloons may be opened on Sunday or other- 


the tax-paying public. 


wise could be submitted to the voters of every commu- 
nity, it would be found that there is no foundation for the 
claim, so arrogantly insisted upon, that public sentiment is 
overwhelmingly opposed to the restriction of the traffic. 

* 


Ir was natural that Englishmen should exult in their 
recent victory at Henley, but we are not inclined to agree 
with the view of some of our newspapers that the Cornell 
crew has not received fair and honorable treatment at the 
hands of the English press, and that they suffered some in- 
dignities at the hands of the boating authorities. However 
this may be, it isto be hoped that when the Cambridge men 
come over to compete with Yale in track athletics, and the 
London Athletic Club visits us for the purpose of a bout 
with the New York Athletic Club, they will be received 
with genuine cordiality and treated with the utmost pos- 
sible fairness. Even if it were true that the London press 
has failed in courtesy to the representatives of Cornell, 
every instinct of American hospitality should inspire us to 
a different course of action. We assume in advance that 
those who have charge of the contests in which our visitors 
will engage will sce to it that they bave absolutely fair play. 
The growing interest in these international contests is 
shown by the cordial reception which has been given to 
the suggestion of the editor of our Athletic Department, 
that the Yule crew should go abroad and secure for Amer- 
ica the prestige which it was vainly hoped that Cornell 
would establish. This crew is undoubtedly the best we 
have ever had, and in every way worthy to represent this 
country in England or elsewhere. We have heretofore 
beaten our Eng-ish friends in every form of athletics, even 
on their own ground, and if the Yale crew could be in- 
duced to make the trial, we believe our supremacy in 
aquatic sports would be made as obvious as in other fields 
of competition. 


nd 
et TO Q LORI 


« MEN# * AND *THINGS® 


* This passeth yeer by yeer and day by day.’ 


OF the little group of younger poets who are singing the 
century out in England, William Watson seems to have 
drawn to himself the greatest number of admirers, and for 
reasons, it appears to me, far from whimsical or accidental. 
Matthew Arnold has said that ‘‘ What distinguishes the 
greatest poets is their powerful and profound application 
of ideas to life.” If this be so, and I think it is, there can 
be no uncertainty as to an element, a quality of greatness, 
in Watson’s poems. His recent volume, ‘‘ Odes and Other 
Poems,” bears out the faith which his earlier work inspired, 
and gives token of a rich, full future. I quote from it one 
piece, that to me is particularly inspiring, picturing as it 
does, what many of us look forward to, an *‘ Ideal Popular 
Leader” 

**He is one who counts no public toil so hard 
As idly glittering pleasures ; one controlled 
By no mob's haste, nor swayed by gods of gold ; 
Prizing, not courting, all just men’s regard ; 
With none but manhood s ancient order starred, 
Nor crowned with titles less august and old 
Than human greatness ; large brained, limpid-souled ; 
Whom dreams can hurry not, nor doubts retard ; 
Born, nurtured of the people ; living still 
The people's life ; and though their noblest flower, 
In nonght removed above them save alone 
In loftier virtue, wisdom, courage, power, 
The ampler vision, the serener will, 
And the fixed mind, to no light dallyings prone.” 

Surely there is a dignity in this—a high sense of duty, 
an ideal of popular leadership, full of beauty and pregnant 
with suggestion ; an idea profoundly applicable to certain 
aspects of our present life. 


I spoke last month of the first number of a miniature 
magazine, 7'e Lark, which had drifted east across the 
Rockies and lodged itself down-stairs in Brentano’s. Num- 
ber 2 has just made its appearance, and it was really with 
an anticipatory sense of pleasure that I picked it up. There 
is the same dozen pages of common brown paper on which is 
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the same meagre amount of letter-press, but, as before, full 
of happy mood and excellent spirit. Especially interesting 
is the picture of Robert Louis Stevenson, never before pub- 
lished, from a photograph taken by his wife during those 
sickly days spent at Bournemouth in 1885, and this bit of 
Stevenson memorabilia, a quaintly pathetic but erring pre 
Vision : 

**T think now, this 5th or 6th of April, 1873, that I can see my future 
life. Ithink it will run stiller and stiller year by year ; a very quiet, 
cesultory, studious existence. If God only gives me tolerable health, I 
think now I shall be very happy ; work and science calm the mind and 
stop gnawing in the brain ; and as I am glad to say that I do now recog- 
nize that J shall never be a great man, 1 may set myself peacefully on a 
smaller journey ; not without hope of coming to the inn before nightfall. 

O dass mein Leben 
Nach diesem Ziel ein ewig wandeln sei ! 


DESIDERATA : 

I. Good health. 

II. Two to three hundred a year. 

III. O du lieber Gott, friends ! 

Amen. 
RoBerRT Lovis STEVENSON.”’ 
This at twenty-two. That touch of hopelessness that 

comes to youth always in its first realization of impotence 
against the relentlessness of encompassing forces. Good 
health he never had. Money and friends were his beyond 
the stint of man. 


The curricula of the modern university are supposed to 
possess many of the attributes of an all-embracing univer- 
sality, and we are in no wise astonished at what they may 
turn out. 
are but a few of the professions adopted by university men 
of to-day, and there is really nothing that is not open to 
them. In fact, the future belongs to them. Very few 
people who have been amused by the new comic opera, 

‘The Sphinx,” that has been running for a fortnight at 
the Casino, however, know that the composer, Mr. Lewis 

Thompson, and the author of the book, Mr. William M. 
Browne, are recent graduates of Harvard. To tell truth, 

‘The Sphinx ” itself is a graduate of the same time-hon- 
ored institution, for it was the ‘‘ Hasty Pudding” play of 
several years ago. Messrs. Browne and Thompson have been 
so successful in this, their first effort, that probably before 
long the already crowded list of college courses will be 
stretched to admit a department of opera, vaudeville, and 
drama. If so, possibly we may get some operas worth 
hearing and some plays worth seeing. 

Louis EVAN SHIPMAN. 


Literature, law, the stage, science, and business 





=THE prize of two thousand dollars which Miss Mary 
Wilkins‘recently won in the detective-story competition is 
not her first success of the kind. Her earliest published 
story, ‘‘ The Ghost Family,” secured her the prize of fifty 
dollars for which it was written. Miss Wilkins’s bad 
chirography handicapped her early efforts to gein a pub 
lisher’s favor. She writes an immature, school-girl hand 
that used to prejudice publishers’ ‘‘ readers” against her, 
though now they are glad enough to see it. For this reason 
a story she sent to a New York periodical remained unread 
for a long time, and reached the editor's notice only in a 
rare moment of leisure. Miss Wilkins lives in a pretty 
little cottage a short distanee from Randolph, Massachu- 
setts. 

—Like Lord Salisbury, who is an expert in chemistry, 
Arthur J. Balfour, the new British First Lord of the Treas- 
ury has abundant claim to recognition outside of politics 
His studies in philosophy and psychology have given him 
high repute among scholars, and as an investigator of 
psychic phenomena, including ghost-stories, to which many 
psychologists have devoted their attention of recent years, 
1e is an authority. Physically Mr. Balfour appears to be 
one of the laziest of men, but this outward semblance of 
languor screens one of the brightest minds in England. As 
a Parliamentary orator he is easy and graceful, but seem 
ingly lacking in force. 

—Before she turned her attention to literature Beatrice 
Harraden had made a local name for herself as a performer 
on the ‘cello. Ill health, which left her physically unable 
to stand the fatigue of playing the musical instrument, 
forced her to lay down the bow and take up the pen, but 
she occasionally entertains friends in her California home 
with music. Miss Harraden likes California, though she 
thinks its climate overrated. She has been doing but little 
work, and she returns to London in September for the 
winter. In refusing to give a reporter her impressions of 
things in general she said: ‘‘ Impressions are what I sell ; 
they are my stock in trade.” 

=One of the most promising of the younger school of 
authors in the West is Miss Lillian Bell, of Chicago, of 
whose newest book, ‘‘A Little Sister to the Wilderness,” 
five thousand copies were sold in three weeks. Miss Bell 
is a very charming and unaffected young woman of thirty, 
who became known to Eastern readers a few years ago by 
her ‘‘ Love Affairs of an Old Maid.” She had written two 
complete novels before she was fifteen, but they are not 
destined ever to see the light of publication. 
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“<¢ Alive, thank God, alive! sobbed Desmond, falling on his knees beside her.” 


LADY KILPATRICK: A TALE OF TO-DAY. 


Author of ‘‘God and the Man,” 


po 
ANOTHER INTERVIEW. 
yr, WO hours later the shades of evening 
were beginning to envelop the land- 
scape as Peebles made his slow and 
toilsome way toward Blake’s Hall. 

The old man had been in a ferment 

of excitement all day long, and noth- 

ing but his long years of habit as 
chief officer and general director of 

Lord Kilpatrick’s household had suf- 

ficed to hold him back from fulfilling 

his momently - recurring desire to 

throw his duties to the winds for 

that day, and at once proceed to put 
to Blake the question dictated tohim by Moya Macartney. His 
discomposure had not escaped the notice of his master, who, 
since the shock occasioned by Desmond's renunciation of him 
and his abrupt departure from the house, had kept his room 
and had resented all approaches, even that of his favorite 
Dulcie, with an exaggeration of his usual snappish ill-temper. 

‘‘What the —— are you dreaming about, Peebles?’ he had 
asked, as the old servitor had made some slight blunder in his 
service at his master’s solitary dinner-table. 

‘*Gin ye had an inkling o’ what Iam dreaming aboot,” Pee- 
bles had responded, with his customary drawl, ‘‘ ye’d be in nae 
siccan a hurry to spier, maybe.” At which his lordship had 
muttered an angry ‘*t Psnaw !” and turned his faceaway. ‘‘ Is 
there any news of—of Desmond ¢” he asked, a minute later, 

“ Nay,” answered Peebles ; ‘* none that I ken 0’.” 

He was in such mortal dread of prematurely letting slip the 
secret of Moya’s presence in the neighborhood that he would not 





trust himself to speak. 

‘‘ Where is he ¢” asked Kilpatrick. 

‘‘ They say he’s at Doolan’s farm,” answered Peebles, 

‘«* They say,’” snapped his lordship. ‘‘ As if you didn’t know 
where the brat is, you disingenuous old brute.” 

‘¢ Oh—ah !” said Peeblestranquilly. ‘‘ Swear atme, wi’ a’ my 
hairt, if it will aise your lordship’s hairt or your conscience.” 
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Kilpatrick pushed his plate aside. 

‘* Take these things away and bring the wine. 

Peebles obeyed, and filled his master’s glass, after which he 
lingered for a moment. 

‘* Well, Peebles, well? Have you anything to say ?” 

** Just that ’'m gaein’ oot for an hour or twa. I ha’e a visit 
to make. Gin ye want anything in my absence the footman 
will look after ye.” 

‘*Very good,” answered Kilpatrick, who thought he knew the 
object of Peebles’s visit. ‘‘ Peebles !” he called, as the old man 
reached the door. 

“* My lord !” 

‘* Has—has the boy any resources—any funds ?”’ 

** Deil a boddle that I ken o’,” answered Peebles. ‘‘ He was 
aye too open-handed.” 

‘* Well, if he wanted money—he wouldn’t take it from me, I 
suppose—lend him what he asks and look to me for repayment. 
There, there ; that will do.” 

Peebles saluted and retired, and set out half an hour later for 
Blake’s Hall. Entering the rude sitting-room he made out, 
through the gathering shadows, the figure of Blake leaning on 
the table. 

‘*In his general condition, the drucken wastrel !” said Pee- 
bles. ‘‘’Tis odd, but he’s sae drunk he’ll not understand me 
when I speak tohim. Mr. Blake! Mr. Blake!” He shook the 
recumbent figure, gently at first, and then more roughly, and at 
last elicited a husky growl. ‘‘ Mr. Blake! Wake up, andspeak 
to me. Man, I’ve news for ye, and a question to ask 0’ ye. 
Wake up, ye downreet drunkard, for the love o’ heaven !” 

Blake swayed back i his seat and opened his eyes. His first 
act, half unconscious, was to hold out his hand toward the bot- 
tle, which Peebles snatched from him with the quickness of a 
conjuror, 

‘* Ye’ve had eneuch o’ that for one while, ye disgraceful ob- 
ject,” he said. ‘‘ Wake up, I tell ye! Wake up, and tell me 
what I want to know.” 

**Oh, ’tis you, Misther Peebles ?’ said Blake. 

** Aye, tis mysel’,” said Peebles. ‘‘ I’ve news for ye, when 
ye’re sober eneuch to hear it.” 


” 


‘* Matt, the Story of a Caravan,”’ ‘‘ Shadow of the Sword,”’ etc. 


’ 

Blake, like the practiced toper he was, pulled himself together 
and succeeded in looking solemnly and preternaturally sober. 

‘“ We're by our lave?’ asked the old Scot, glancing cau- 
tiously around. 

‘*We are,” said Blake. ‘ Biddy’s gone to the village for 
whisky.” 

‘*Then listen,” said Peebles. He made the communication 
slowly and distinctly, and paused to mark its effect. ‘‘ Moya 
Macartney’s alive !” 

‘* Bedad, I know it !” said Blake, as calmly as if Peebles had 
said ‘* good-day.” 

‘*' Ye know it ?’ cried the old man. ‘ And how the deil d’ye 
know it ” 

‘*Sure, that’s my business,” said Blake. ‘I do know it. She 
was in the churchyard last night wid yerself.” 

It was difficult to throw Peebles off his mental balance for 
long at a time, and, surprised as he was at Blake’s knowledge of 
the interview of the preceding night, he went on with a perfect 


apparent calm. 

**Man, it should lighten your hairt! Aye, ye should fali on 
your knees and thank God, who’s kinder to ye than ye de- 
sairve, that ye have not that puir lassie’s death on your con- 
science.” 

‘* Have ye come here to preach ?” asked Blake. 

‘*Na, na!” said Peebles. ‘* That’s not my business, but it’s 
yours, Mr. Ryan O’Connor, if a’ tales are true.” 

There could be no mistaking the effect of this speech on 
Blake. He half rose from his seat, clutching the sides of the 
table with trembling hands, and stared at Peebles with his eyes 
standing out of his head with surprise. 

‘* And how the devil did you know that ?’ he asked. 

‘* That’s my business,” retorted the old Scotchman, dryly. 

‘* Holy powers !” muttered Blake, falling back into his chair 
and passing his hand across his eyes in a bewildered fashion. 
‘Tis dramin’ I am.” 

‘* Listen to me, Patrick Blake,” said Peebles, solemnly. ‘1 
met Moya Macartney last night. Puir lass! Her spirit’s sadly 
broken. Says she to me, ‘Peebles, it’s eighteen years since I 
spread the repori of my ain death ; my hair is white, and my 
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heart is broken. Gang to Mr. Blake and ask 


him, as ke values his own soul, to tell ye if ever 


” 


he was in holy orders.’ 
Blake breathed hard, staring at Peebles with 
a face gone white. 


** Answer !” cried the old man; ‘‘and for 


God’s sake answer truly.” 

‘“ Well, then,” said Blake, ‘‘I was, but not 
when I married Moya Macartney to Lord Kil- 
pathrick.” 

‘Had they unfrocked ye? asked Peebles. 
‘** Tell me that.” 

‘ld upfrocked meself,” answered Blake. 
** Me bishop said I was a disgrace and scandal 
to the church, and took from me the only cure 
of souls I iver had.” 

‘* But at the time ye married Moya were ye 
drummed out o’ the kirk ¢” 

‘** Divil the drum about it,” responded Blake. 
“The bishop gave me notice to quit, so I just 
civilly retired and changed me name. "Twas 
convanient at the toime, for sure I had credit- 
ors enough to man a Queen’s ship.” 

‘**But ye were a priest, and properly or- 
dained ?”’ asked Peebles. 

** Faith, I was as well ordained as any priest 
need be, though *twas not under me own name. 
What the divil’s the matter wid ye /” he asked, 
as Peebles sprang from the seat he had taken 
and broke into a Highland fling. ‘ Is it mad 
ye are?” 

‘Clean daft wi’ joy!” cried the old man. 
‘**Gie ’s your hand, mon!” He seized Blake’s 
hand and wrung it heartily. ‘‘ By the piper 
that played before Moses, ye’re the Reverend 
Mr. Blake still !” 

** And what about it ¢” asked Blake. 

‘““What aboot it?’ echoed Peebles. ‘‘ Why, 
Moya Macartney is Lady Kilpatrick, and Des- 
mond Macartney is Desmond Conseltine, his 
lordship’s son-and heir.” 

The mention of the name of Conseltine elec- 
trified Blake. He clutched his whisky-mud- 
dled head in both hands, staring wildly before 
him. 

“My God!” he cried suddeniy. ‘‘Is it 
dramin’ that I am‘ No, by the Lord, ’tis no 
drame, Peebles! Get up, man ; get up! "Tis 
no time to be sittin’ here ! They mane mischief 
—already it may be too late.” 

**Too late! Too late for what ”’ cried the 
old man. 

** Richard Conseltine and his boy and Feagus 
the attorney—bad ‘cess to the lot of ’em—was 
here this afternoon. They know Moya’s alive. 
They know where she lives. They mean mur- 
der! Oh, my head, my head! what was it the 
blackguards said‘ Ah!” he screamed, * the 
mill! °Tis at Larry’s mill that Moya’s livin’.” 

“Yes!” cried Peebles; ‘‘she’s there. But 
what o’ that’? Speak, man ; what is it ’” 

‘They mean to burn the mill, and her with 
it!’ cried Blake. ** For the love o’ God, run! 
Run and find Desmond—get Moya out o’ the 
mill before nightfall. ‘Twas here that they 
plotted it. Man alive, they mean murder !” 

‘* Murder !” gasped Peebles. ‘* Murder Moya 
Macartney ”’ 

**Isn’t it loife or death to them to kape her 
out o’ the way‘ Run, man! Run every step 
o’ the way! Ye’ve time to save her yet. They 
daren’t try it before nightfall. 
is on the way, and ye'll tind Desmond there. If 
ever ye loved him, run !” 


Doolan’s farm 


XI. 
MOTHER AND SON. 

PEEBLES, far spent though he was with his 
unwonted exercise in the early morning and 
the anxiety of the day, made good speed to 
Doolan’s farm, urged as he was by those most 
powerful of stimulants, love and fear. It was a 
long and rough road, but a younger and strong- 
er man than the old Scot might have been sat- 
isfied at the speed at which he covered it. He 
arrived, panting, at the humble cabin, where 
the farmer and his family, with Desmond 
among them, were just sitting down to the 
plain but plentiful evening meal of potatoes 
and buttermilk, supplemented by a rasher of 
bacon in honor of the guest, whom Doolan felt 
a great pride in entertaining, and who would 
have found a welcome similarly warm at al- 
most any house in the district. 

** By my soul !” said the hospitable farmer, as 
Peebles broke into the room and fell exhausted 
into the nearest chair ; ‘‘’tis me lord’s butler. 
*Tis Mr. Peebles. The top o’ the avenin’ to ye, 
sor. Bridget, ’'m thinkin’ Mr. Peebles will be 
takin’ a dhrop o’ whisky. Saints above! what’s 
wrong wid ye, sor ?” 

Peebles slowly panted his breath back, while 
the farmer and his wife, the latter a ruddy, 
handsome peasant woman, who had been Des- 
mond’s nurse eighteen years before, stood solici- 
tously over him. 

‘Get the bottle, Bridget,” said the farmer. 
** The poor ould gintleman’s clane blown.” 

Peebles took a mouthful of the liquor and felt 
the better for it. 

“What is it, at all’ asked Desmond. 
*Taith, ye look as if ye’d seen a ghost. What 
is it, ould friend ?”’ 
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“You must come with me, Desmond,” said 
the old man. ‘I’ve news for ye—news that 
will mak’ your ears to tingle.” 

‘If tis good news,” said Desmond, “sure ’tis 
welcome, and all the more welcome for bein’ 
unexpected.” 

‘* Good !” cried Peebles. ‘‘It’s the best! It’s 
better than I ever dared to hope.” 

‘* Faith, then,” said the boy, “ let’s have it !” 

‘Not here, laddie; not here !” said Peebles. 
“Tis only in your private ear that I can whis- 
per it yet.” 

‘** We'll lave ye alone,” said the honest farmer. 
‘*Come, Bridget! Come, children.” 

‘*Na, na!” said Peebles, ‘‘I’ve no time to 
bide. Ye must come wi’ me, Desmond. It’s not 
a’ good news I bring ye. There’s danger near 
one ye love, lad.” 

** Dulcie ¢” cried Desmond. 

‘*Na; Lady Dulcie’s a’ safe, for a’ I ken, and 
I saw her not three hours syne, the bonnie doo, 
blooming like the rose o’ Sharon. Come, lad, 
put on your hat—I’m rested noo. We'll gang 
thegither, and Ill tell ye as we go.” 

Desmond obeyed, in a great state of bewilder- 
ment, and Peebles, when they were a hundred 
yards away from the farm, began his story by 
a question : 

‘* Ye’ll remember the puir woman ye met last 
night wi’ me in the kirkyard ?” 

** Yes,” answered Desmond. 

‘* Man,” said Peebles, ‘‘ I searce know how to 
tell ye, or if ye’ll believe me when I’ve tellt ye. 
Maybe ye'll think ’'m daft or doiting. Ye’ve 
just got to prepare yourself for the greatest 
shock ye ever had in your life. It well-nigh 
dinged the soul oot o’ me wi’ surprise when I 
heard it, and it will hit ye sairer still, ’m think- 
ing.” 

The old man’s voice was so tremulous with 
emotion that Desmond stopped short and peered 
into his face questioningly in the pale moonlight 
which was struggling with the thick dusk of the 
summer night. 

‘“* For God’s sake, Peebles,” he said, ‘‘ what 
is it ¢” 

“It’s just this,” returned the Scot. ‘ That 
puir woman was Moya Macartney — your 
mother.” 

For some seconds Peebles’s speech carried no 
meaning to Desmond’s mind. 

‘*My mother !” he repeated, in a voice whose 
only expression was one of pure bewilderment. 
‘*My mother! Moya Macartney !” 

‘** Aye,” said Peebles. ‘‘ She that was dead is 
alive. Tis a long story, and I’ve neither time 
nor breath to tell ye all. She spread the re- 
port of her ain death eighteen years ago, and 
went across the seas to America. All these 
long, weary years she’s denied her heart the 
only pleasure she could ever know—the pleasure 
of seeing her son’s face and hearing his voice. 
At last she could bear it no longer—she came. 
It was she ye talked wi’ last night in the kirk- 
yard—she who kissed your forehead aud gi’ed 
ye her blessing.” 

Desmond clutched at his throat with a chok- 


ing sob. 

** For God’s sake, laddie,” cried the old man, 
‘*don’t break down now. There’s work to be 
déne. Ye don’t know all yet, nor the half o’t.” 

‘** My mother !” cried Desmond. ‘* My mother!” 

He took off his soft felt hat, crushing it in his 
hand, and pulled his collar open, stifling with 
surprise and emotion. Peebles, seeing it vain 
to continue his story for the moment, paused, 
waiting till the first shock of his communication 
should have passed. 

‘* My mother !” Desmond repeated again, after 
an interval. He spoke mechanically, with an 
utter lack of emotion in voice and manner. 
‘**My mother! Well ?” 

‘The puir bairn’s stunned wi’ the intelli- 
gence,” said Peebles to himself, ‘‘and sma’ 
wonder. Can ye understand what I’m saying, 
Desmond ¢” he asked. taking the lad’s arm. 
‘*We must gang on, lad. There’ll, maybe, be 
serious work for us this night. Dye understand 
me ¢” 

** Yes,” said Desmond, slowly, his mind still 
feeling numbed and dim, ‘I can hear what ye 
say, Peebles, but it—it all seems so strange. Is 
it dramin’ that I am ¢” 

“°Tis no dream,” said Peebles. ‘ It’s as real 
as the soil beneath your feet, and as true as 
God’s above ye. Pu’ yerself thegither, lad; pu’ 
yerself thegither !” 

** Well,” said Desmond, resuming his way in 
obedience to the impetus of Peebles’s hand, ‘‘ go 
on—Tll try to understand.” 

‘She came back,” continued Peebles, speak- 
ing slowly, that the words might better pene- 
trate the stunned intelligence of his companion. 
‘*She came back a’ that weary way just to see 
the face and hear the voice o’ the bairn she’d 
suffered for eighteen years ago. But, laddie, 
she’s had strange news. You don’t know all the 
sorrowfuw’ story. Itauld ye, when that young 
cub, your cousin, taunted ye wi’ the accident o’ 
your birth, never to think shame o’ your mother. 
I’ve bad no chance since to tell ye the tale ; I 
must tell it now. Your mother was entrapped 
by a sham marriage—or, at least, the marriage 
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was believed to be sham. It was Blake, of 
Blake’s Hall, who officiated as priest. Some 
how Moya got news that Blake had really been 
a priest, and asked me to gang till him and spier 
if it was so. I went this afternoon and saw 
him, and he confessed that he had been in holy 
orders, and that, though the bishop had ta’en 
his cure o’ souls from him, be had never been 
legally unfrocked. D’ye ken what that means, 
laddie ?” 

‘“My brain’s reeling,” said Desmond. “I 
understand nothing.” 

‘Tt means,” said the old man, his voice break- 
ing with glad emotion, ‘* it means that you're 
Desmond Conseltine, my master’s legitimate 
son and heir, the next Lord Kilpatrick. Oh, 
laddie, it’s braw news! It’s braw news, and 
my heart was just bursting wi’ it.” 

Desmond spoke no word, and his silence after 
the communication of such tidings a little 
frightened his old friend, who peered into his 
face as they walked on quietly side by side. 

‘*Ha’e ye naething to say, Desmond?’ he 
asked. 

‘** What can I say 7’ asked Desmond. ‘‘ Where 
is my mother 7’ he asked, suddenly. ‘Is it to 
her that ye’re taking me ¢” 

** Aye,” said Peebles. ‘‘ We're gaein’ to Lar- 
ry’s mill, and there we'll find her. Desmond, 
my man, she mustn’t stay there. There’s dan- 
ger abroad.” 

They were in the middle of the wide, waste 
country, but the old man could not repress the 
searching look he cast around him. 

“She has ill-wishers, blackguards, who'll 
stick at nothing to gain their dirty ends. Blake 
tauld me this afternoon of a thing I find it hard 
to credit. Your uncle, Richard Conseltine, and 
his son and that scoundrel Feagus know that 
Moya’s alive, and where she’s living. Feagus 
saw her wi’ me in the kirkyard, and listened to 
our talk. Blake swears they mean to fire the 
mill while she’s there asleep. We'll just hope 
it’s naething but one-of his drucken hovers, or 
that he dreamt it, but ’'ve kenn’d Richard Con- 
seltine for well -nigh thirty years, and, man, 
he’s a dour creature. There’s not much he'd 
stick at, ’'m thinkin’, for the price of the title 
and estates of Kilpatrick. Anyway, ‘tis just 
sober prudence to warn Moya and get her awa’ 
oot o’ danger. Her proper place is the castle, 
but if ©’ “il no consent to gang there, we'll just 
find uer anither shelter for a while, and keep 
our eyes open for the tricks o’ they - black- 
guards—God forgive me for sweerin’.  Locli !” 
he cried, suddenly, 
sprink o’ fire. And look, look! It’s spreading. 
It’s rising. By the God that made me, they’ve 
fired the mill! Run, Desmond, run! Your 


‘what’s that’ I saw a 


mother’s life’s at stake !” 

A flaming banner was waving in the winda 
thousand yards away, crimsoning the sky and 
flinging out its blood-red folds wider and wider. 
After a momentary pause of doubt and horror, 
Desmond’s mind began to work. He started at 
a rapid run. Fortunately the way lay down 
hill, and he knew it inch by inch. He cleared 
the distance with incredible speed, and as he 
came sufficiently near to the conflagration to 
determine its extent and the general aspect of 
the burning mill a piercing shriek broke through 
the roar and crackle of the flames. 

He answered with an appealing cry. 

** Mother !” 

‘Help ! help ! for the love of heaven ! 

A ghastly white face showed through a rift in 
the drifting veil of smoke and fire. Desmond 
dashed himself at the mill as if it had been a 
living enemy, and strove to clamber up the side. 
He might as well have tried to climb a perpen- 
dicular wall of ice ; his feet and hands slipped 
from the smooth boards. 

* Help me, for God’s sake !” clamored the 
voice above. 

‘*The water-wheel !” roared Desmond in re 
turn. ‘“ Drop from tke window ; it’s just be- 
low,” 

**T dareu’t !” cried Moya. 

“°Tis your only chance for life,” cried Des- 
mond. ‘ Better be drowned than burned. 
Mother! Mother! Jump, for the love of 
God !” 

A wall of flame shot up between them, singe- 
ing his very eyebrows, 

** Jump, for God’s sake !” he roared again as 
he sprang back. A moment later the sound of 
a heavy splash was heard. Desmond made a 
flying leap into the water, and in the very act 
of rising from his dive caught sight of an 
opaque object between himself and the light of 
the flames. He got his feet well against the 
bottom of the stream, and then with one 
desperate effort shot his mother’s body to the 
shore. 

‘** For the love of Heaven !” cried Peebles, clat 
tering eagerly down the further bank, ‘ is she 
livin’ ?” 

** Alive, thank God, alive !” sobbed Desmond, 
falling on his knees beside her, ‘* Oh, mother, 
mother !” 

Her arms were round his nech, and with a 
choking sob she drew his head to her bosom, 

( To be continued.) 
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Urban Dialogues —-IIl. 


I pIpN’T quite catch her name when old Shaw 
presented me to her, and I must have shown it 
by staring rather blankly, for as we passed into 
the dining-room he leaned back and whispered 
something, but it was lost in the buzz of hun 
gry conversation, and I sat down to dinner 
without the faintest idea as to whom she was, 
and I doubted if she knew me. But not for 
long. She began : 

‘* How did you like the Ibsen performances ?”” 
With that my heart fell. She didn’t know me, 
and I was in for it. 

** Oh,” said I, rather nonchalantly, but full 
of trepidation, for I wasn’t sure whether Ibsen 
was a new acrobat ora pianist, or what. You 
can never tell where these Boston women are 
going to break out next, anyhow. ‘Oh, I 
didn’t care for him. A little too much, don’t 
you think ¢” 

** Yes,” she acquiesced, ‘‘ he is very strong.” 

I thought it was an acrobat. Ever since San- 
dow was in Boston they’ve been crazy over 
em. 

* Too much muscle on his neck,” said I at 
a venture, 

‘What a queer way to put it. Tell me, is 
that a new expression ¢” She took a little tab 
let with a gold pencil attached from some 
where and prepared to write. ‘* You see,” she 
said, ‘‘l am making a list of unusual idioms, 
colloquialisms, and bits of slang. I intend, some 
day, to trace their growth, development, and 
passage into general use. ‘Too much muscle on 
his neck.’ I think that most expressive and 
full of connotation. It might be applied with 
equal appropriateness to parts of Browning, 
and I think it describes Sudermann perfectly.” 
As she proceeded with this I could feel my 
appetite slipping from me. I gulped at a glass 
of wine, and was dimly conscious that there 
was no escape. She went on: ‘It has just 
flashed on my mind; I think I’ve traced the 
origin of it already.” 

* The origin of what ?” said I, a little wildly. 

‘**The expression ‘Too much muscle on his 
neck.’ It must be derived from a conjunction 
of the two very common phrases, ‘To have a 
thing on the brain,’ and ‘ To get itin the neck.’ ” 

* Yes,” rejoined I, feebly, ‘‘that seems very 
plausible.” [ made mental note of the fact that 
the one was especially applicable to her and the 
other to me. She evidently had something on 
the brain, and I was getting it in the neck. 
When I emerged from the maziness of this 
thought she was holding an animated conver 
sation, as she thought, with me, but in reality 
with herself. ‘‘ Do you know,” she was say 
ing, ‘this is quite the most interesting expres 
sion I’ve run across in some time ; its perfectly 
evident connection with the two I’ve mentioned, 
added to the elusiveness of that connection, 
makes it in many respects the most important 
and interesting on my list.” 

‘lam very glad to have been able to give it 
to you,” said I, with a ghastly attempt at look 
ing pleasant. 

‘ But tell me,” she went on, having put away 
her tablet ; ‘‘ which do you really think he is 
best in, ‘The Pillars of Society’ or ‘ The Mas 
ter Builder’ ¢” 

** Who ? said I, absently I had forgotten 
all about the acrobat. 

** Why, Ibsen.” 

“Oh, yes; Ibsen.” I laughed nervously. 
‘““Why, | think he was better in ‘The Master 
Builder.’ That is a much better test of pure 
strength. The ‘ Pillars of Society’ is a mere 
trick. Salvini did the same thing in * Samson,’ 
and he was nothing but a big, soft Italian.” 

‘I quite agree with you’ regarding the 
strength in‘ The Master Builder,’ but I don’t 
quite understand your other comparison,” she 
said. 

I didn’t understand it myself, and I didn’t see 
how she expected to. I supposed, of course, 
the ‘* Pillars of Society” and ‘** The Master 
Builder” were the names of acrobatic acts, and 
[ simply bluffed about Salvini in ‘* Samson” 
as the ‘*‘ Pillars of Society” sounded about like 
the scene where he pulls the temple down about 
him. It was time to change the subject. That 
was plain. So with cool frrelevance I asked : 

‘Have you read *Chimmie Fadden’?’ Is 
was an immense relief to find that she fol 
lowed the diversion. 

‘** No,” she replied; “I have little or no 
chance to read ordinary biography. I am en- 
gaged this winter almost entirely on the history 
of slang, and what time [I have aside from that 
is devoted to the Browning and Walt Whit 
man clubs and the Christian Science Circle : 
Lesides I take two courses at the Harvard An 
nex—one on Dante, the other on the town tax 
during the Middle Ages ; so you see I have lit 
tle time for outside reading.” 

** Yes,” gasped I, ‘* I see.” 

An hour later I was reviving, with the aid of 
one of old Shaw’s cigars and a glass of cognac. 
‘* Tell me,” said I,—** that Miss—a—a—what’s- 
her-name, She’s some sort of a new woman, 
isn’t she ?” 
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**T guess not,” said old Shaw. ‘ We've had 
that kind in Boston ever since I can remem- 
ber.” 

‘** Indeed ?” I remarked, vaguely. 

Louis EVAN SHIPMAN. 


When the Chickens Crow for Day. 


It’s well enough of winter nights to snuggle down 
in bed 

An’ draw the homespun kiverlid around your face 
an’ head, 

Aw lay an’ snooze till daylight comes a-sneakin’ in 
your room 

An’ takes the age off o° the cold an’ drives away 
the gloom ; 

But when it comes to summer-time you'll find ‘twill 
alius pay 

To git up bright an’ airly, when the chickens crows 
fur day ! 


it looks so ca’m an’ peaceful like, it makes you 
want to shout ; 

An’ in the sky a single star that hasn‘t been put out 

Keeps winkin’ an’ a-blinkin’, like it tried to flirt 
with you ; 

An’ then the sun comes perkin’ up, an* sparkles on 
the dew ; 

An’ if you want a tonic to drive the blues away, 

You git up bright an’ airly, when the chickens 


crows fur day! 


You bear the jay-birds callin’ in the oak an’ ellum 
trees, 

Au’ through the open winder comes the cool, re- 
freshin® breeze, 

A-waftin’ spicy oders from the tossles on the corn, 

Av’ the smilin’ face of nature makes you thankful 
you was born 

Oh, it’s better then a circus, an’ makes you peart an’ 
gay. 

To git up bright an’ airly, when the chickens crows 
fur day ! 


You hear the cows a-mooin’ in the barn lot, one by one, 

A-askin’ plain as may be when the milkin’ will be 
done ; 

An’ you hustle out to milk °em, a-whistlin’ as you pass, 

An’ turn ‘em ip the pasture, while the dew is on 
the grass ; 

An’ if you want to prosper, you'll find “twill allus pay 

To git up bright aw’ airly, when the chickens crows 
fur day! HELEN WHITNEY CLARK 


Modern Life and 
Longevity. 


MODERN inventions, in spite of all the good 
they may have done, have brought more new 
forms of death into the world than the people 
of former times ever dreamed of in their calm, 
happy lives. And, after all is said, are we 
really any happier? Before steam, electricity, 
and all their various forms, people did not 
travel so fast nor live so fast, neither did so 
many of them get killed every year. 

In all ages men have spent much time trying 
to discover some mysterious secret of prolong- 
ing life. 

About the age of twenty is the period at 
which most of us would prefer to linger. Be- 
fore that we do not kn ww enough ; after that 
we know too much. Judging from reports, old 
bachelors’ chances of becoming centenarians do 
not appear to be as good as the married men’s. 
Nearly all reports on longevity are prepared 
by married men. Centenarianism seems to re- 
quire a calm sort of temper, not given to ex- 
tremes either of joy orsorrow. Artists and 7 oets 
do not usually possess this kind of disposition. 
Excitement is the life of such beings, and is as 
wearing to the physical organs as hard manual 
labor. To promote longevity it is essential to 
pay attention to early rising, for many of the 
old people attach great importance to this trait. 
But it must be borne in mind that early rising 
must be supplemented by early going to bed. 
It is the eight or ten hours of sleep, or at least 
rest in bed, which is the important matter. 
Moderate mental work promotes sleep, as all 
know who have ever given the subject a thought. 
Excessive brain work is exciting, and keeps 
one awake. All writers and mind workers will 
testify to this fact. An intellectual exertion, 
if indulged in to excess after sixty years of age, 
is just as injurious as physical overwork. <A 
curious truthin some English statistics of cente- 
narians is the art they seem to have acquired 
of being able to fall asleep as soon as they went 
to bed, and to continue in this state long and 
tranquilly. Athletes, a class of people that the 
modern public—like that of ancient Rome— 
crowds to see by the ten thousand, have not a 
good record as long livers, The pace at which 
they travel on the road of life is usually too ex- 
citing to the heart, too exacting, if kept up for 
years. What Sir Richard Burton said of the 
King of Dahomey might be applied to the fast 
men of the world; ‘It is really wonderful to 
see the amount of labor he endures in the form 
of pleasure and the cheerfulness which he main- 
tains under his many enjoyments.” 

Many writers on longevity, especially phy- 
sicians, lay great stress on what they call an 
inherent or inborn quality of endurance and 
persistent nutritive force, Resistance of all 
disturbing influence must also be the gift of 
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inheritance or birth. Another point not often 
thought of or discussed, but which no doubt is 
quite as important as any other, is proportion 
or balance between the several organs. It is 
not alone necessary that the heart be sound in 
itself, but its strength must be properly ad- 
justed and have due relation to all the other 
connecting organs. For if the digestive system 
and the heart be out of proportion or exccssive- 
ly strong, they are apt to overload the others 
and oppress them by giving them too much to 
do. Some of these, being disproportionately 
weak, will then give way, resulting in disease 
and often death. 
judged by its weakest link ; so with our mys- 


A chain is always to be 


terious human bodies. 

While there is nothing in brain work or any 
kind of intellectual labor of itself that is really 
detrimental to long life, yet it cannot be denied 
that most persons of poetic and artistic tem 
peraments are at a great disadvantage in the 
race for centenarian honors, when they com- 
pete with farm laborers and out-door workers. 
Prevention is better than cure, is an old and 
true saying. In the twentieth century perhaps 
physicians will be paid, not for curing disease, 
but for preventing it. As one of the signs of 
the coming time, see this from the New York 
Medical Record of October 14th, 1893. The 
editor is consoling his medical brethren on the 
hard times, and tells them they cannot expect 
the public to sympathize with them, for people 
always argue that the less doctors have to do 
the better it is for the community. ‘ On the 
other hand, it is quite possible that another 
factor is at work, and one which will in time 
become a most important one. We refer to a 
decrease in sickness on account of the preven- 
tion of disease through the observance of the 
rules of health and hygiene. For years, now, 
the people have been instructed day in and day 
out, regarding the best methods of preserving 
their health, preventing infection, and prolong- 
ing their lives. Boards of health have multi- 
plied and are becoming every year more power 
ful and efficient.” Which is bad for the doc- 
tors. Keeping the system in good health with- 
out the disagreeable need of medicine is more 
likely to promote longevity than the finest kind 
of climate of California, Ecuador, or Mexico. 
Using distilled water with from ten to fifteen 
drops of diluted phosphoric acid in each goblet 
is a harmless experiment after middle life, and 
if it does not in all cases retard physical decay, 
it is useful in keeping off stone in the kidneys 
and bladder. Most men live too fast in every 
respect. Worry and wear kill as many as dis- 
ease, If one expects to live long, out-door ex- 
ercise is indispensably necessary. No _ substi- 
tute can be offered. All reports of centenarians 
fully support the belief that the ability to take 
and enjoy exercise out in the clear, clean, fresh 
air contributes very largely not only to daily 
good health, but also to long life. One English 
centenarian of one hundred and one years of 
age walked four miles the day before the re- 
turns were made, and he was a farm laborer. 
Another old person—a woman, too—went into 
the hay-field and amused herself by making 
hay on her one-hundredth birthday anniver- 
sary. ‘‘Out every day—walked four miles 
yesterday,” is the lively report we get of a gay 
and festive farm laborer of the age of one hun 
dred and one. Physical exercise and love of 
out-door activity and life characterize long- 
livers. And yet it is an indisputable fact that 
women live longer than men, although they do 
not take so much exercise as men do, 

Roger Bacon in the thirteenth century seems 
to have believed the absurd stories of his day in 
regard to the possibility of extending life to ex- 
treme periods by the use of an elixir, as it was 
called. This also gave perpetual youth and 
retarded all physical decay. In fact, even Lord 
Bacon, in the sixteenth century, appears to 
have believed that this secret of nature had 
been once known and unfortunately lost. All 
kinds of absurd stories were told during the 
Middle Ages of mysterious personages who had 
lived three or four hundred years, and then 
concluded to allow themselves to die from utter 
weariness of this world and the desire to try 


some other one. WILLIAM KINNEAR. 


A Letter-carriers’ Tribute. 


THE formal presentation to the city of the 
bronze statue of the late Samuel Sullivan Cox, 
by the letter-carriers of the United States, at 
whose expense it was erected, is illustrated on 
page 52 of this issue. This statue, which stands 
at Astor Place and Fourth Avenue, was erected 
four years ago, but the final subscriptions were 
not paid until recently 
signed as a perpetual memorial of the gratitude 
of the letter-carriers of the Union for the lively 
interest manifested by Mr. Cox in their behalf 


Its erection was de- 


during his Congressional career. Its cost was 
ten thousand five hundred dollars, and the car- 
riers of nearly two hundred cities contributed 
to it. The presentation address was made by 


Mr, George H, Newsom, chairman of the statue 
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committee, to whom Mr. Job Hedges, secretary 
of the mayor, made fitting reply. The number 
of letter -carriers present on the occasion 
reached into the thousands. 


The Weather Service 
in Chicago. 


THE gardeners within a radius of twenty 
miles of Chicago, when they saw a beam of 
white light sweep slowly across the sky, some of 
those chilly nights in the last week of May, 
knew that it was a warning of frost, and with 
blankets and straw mats made haste to cover 
their tender plants, and so saved their early 
crops. Out on the lake, and in the harbor where 
vessels deeply laden with grain were ready to go 
down to the straits, when the pilots saw a streak 
of red-and-white light shoot across the sky from 
the direction of the big city, they knew that it 
was not a display of aurora borealis, but a 
warning of a marine storm with high westerly 
winds. And if the beam was solid red, it was 
quickly interpreted as presaging a storm with 
high easterly winds. And, remembering the 
big storm of last May, the boats kept the harbor 
in safety until the storm went by. These lights 
came from the government signal station, high 
up on the tower of the Auditorium, from the 
level top of which the big electric projector can 
throw a light twenty or thirty miles over the 
horizon in any direction. 

The use of the search-light for this purpose is 
entirely new, and is the result of the progress- 
ive policy of the Secretary of Agriculture, the 
Hon. J. Sterling Morton, who has brought the 
weather bureau to a state of efficiency and use- 
fulness never before attained, and who has 
been ably seconded in his efforts by Professor 
W. L. Moore, who won the post of chief ob- 
server of the district of the Northwest by his 
success in a severe competitive examination, in 
which problems in weather forecasting formed 
the chief part. Professor Moore was trained by 
Major H. H. C, Dunwoody, the assistant chief 
of the weather bureau, who is rated by sci- 
entific men as the foremost practical mete- 
orologist in the world. Professor Moore’s re- 
cent promotion to the position of chief of the 
weather bureau service is only a just recogni- 
tion of his high capacity and eminently useful 
career. The search-light used for the Chicago 
weather signal is a thirty-inch projector which 
was made by the General Electric Company for 
the cruiser Maine. When needed on the ship it 
will be replaced by a forty-eight inch (if not one 
still larger) reflector, similar to those powerful 
lights which threw their beams from the great 
roof of the Manufactures building at the 
World’s Fair down upon the Wooded Island and 
the Court of Honor, and illumined the heavens 
for miles around. The apparatus at present 
used is rated at tweaty thousand candle-power, 
and the light sent forth is increased by the re- 
flector to about one hundred thousand candle- 
power. The carbon used is an inch in diameter, 
and the current is taken from the house mains 
ata potential of one hundred and seventeen 
volts, and reduced to forty-seven volts by 
rheostats. The present projector is directed by 
hand, but the larger one will be operated by a 
keyboard in the tower. The beam of white light 
from the big apparatus, it is calculated, may be 
thrown, in clear weather, over a circle having 
a radius of forty miles or more. 

The Chicago weather office is the headquarters 
of the service for the upper lake region, extend- 
ing from Indiana on the east and Indian Ter- 
ritory on the south, to the international bound- 
ary ou the north and the crest of the Rocky 
Mountains on the west—a region that floats a 
commerce as heavy as the Atlantic seaboard, 
and includes the great cereal-growing States of 
the country. 

It is curious to note how far the popular fic- 
tion of the actual control of the weather by the 
official observer has grown into a vulgar belief. 
In times when a change of weather, for hot or 
cold, wet or dry, is anxiously looked for, it is 
not uncommon for rough-visaged, gray-whisker- 
ed men to invade the sky parlor of the ‘* weather 
man” and earnestly beg or vehemently demand 
the desired alteration in meteorologic condi- 
tions. Others, of the class known as ‘‘ cranks,” 
come to divulge their peculiar ‘systems ” and 
to plead for an exchange of confidences, that 
they may be the better enabled to deal out 
rain or shine to the satisfaction of their pa- 
trons. Such people are briefly referred to the 
weather chart and the various indicators, and 
are obliged, many of them being unable to read 
even a barometer, to make the best of such 
means of information, 

Joun T, BRAMHALL, 


A Popular Phila- 
delphia Craze. 


THE people of Philadelphia are now in the 
throes of a *‘ trolley” excitement which is pe- 
culiar to that city, It takes the form of long 


on 
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evening rides to the suburbs, where, in various 
resorts, they regale themselves according to need 
and inclination. Usually varties of friends (or 
it may be a regular social club or lodge) make 
necessary arrangements with the trolley com- 
panies, and at the appointed rendezvous board 
the handsomely-appointed and extravagantly- 
illuminated private cars and proceed to the des- 
tination selected. Some of the outings take on 
the character of masquerades, which, with the 
bands of music, afford considerable entertain- 
ment and amusement to the residents and sight- 
seers who throng the thoroughfares over which 
the excursionists pass. In many places Chinese 
lanterns and bunting assist in lending a carni- 
val aspect to the occasion. On one route as 
many as seventy or eighty parties are out every 
evening. 

The cost of these trips is inconsiderable. 
While the charge varies according to route, ten 
dollars per car per night is about the average. 
This makes the expense per capita very light. 
The craze commenced last summer, but bids 
fair to reach greater proportions this year than 
ever before. 


The Great Christian 
Endeavor Convention. 


THE city of Boston extended a characteristic- 
ally cordial welcome to the thousands of Chris- 
tian Endeavorers who flocked there during the 
second week of July to attend the international 
convention. The first signs of welcome which 
confronted the visitors was at the railway 
stations, all of which were beautifully deco- 
rated with the national colors, intermingled 
with the crimson and white, the Christian En- 
deavor colors. Many of the large and promi- 
nent buildings of the city were also handsomely 
decorated, some of them being hung with the 
red and white from roof to sidewalk, while ap- 
propriate mottoes and inscriptions appeared 
everywhere. At night, illuminations of the 
Public Garden added to the picturesqueness of 
the general scene. In point of fact, the city 
surrendered itself to the visitors, putting on 
festival attire, opening its homes and places of 
public resort, and in every possible way indi- 
cating its sympathy with the great work in 
which these organizations are engaged. The 
formal welcome extended by Governor Green- 
halge fitly voiced this popular sentiment. 

The extraordinary size of the convention was 
illustrated by the fact that on the opening day 
nineteen simultaneous meetings were held in 
Boston, Cambridge, and Somerville churches, 
and that for four subsequent days every avail- 
able place of meeting, including two big tents 
on the Common, was crowded with enthusiastic 
audiences. The list of speakers at these meet- 
ings included many of the foremost clergymen 
and laymen of this country and Europe, and the 
subjects discussed were all of a practical char- 
acter, having relation to the social, moral, and 
municipal life of communities, and the de- 
velopment of individual Christian character 
along the lines of practical activity. It isa 
marked characteristic of this organization that 
its members are taught to deal with practical 
questions, rather than to expend their strength 
in the promotion of creeds or peculiar beliefs. 

In nearly every State of the Union the Chris- 
tian Endeavdr organization has actively par- 
ticipated, during the last five years, in all the 
reformatory movements which have resulted so 
immensely in the elevation of the standard of 
official responsibility and in the minimizing of 
public evils. It is peculiarly an organization 
for the promotion of good citizenship. In many 
of the States salutary laws have been passed as 
a direct result of its efforts, and a great deal 
has been done for good municipal government, 
its members asserting themselves at the prima- 
ries by concerted action. Along the lines of 
practical benevolence the work of these organi- 
zations has been immense. They concern them- 
selves in rescue missions, in hospital efforts, in 
the visitation of alms-houses and jails, in the 
establishment of public reading-rooms, and in 
the dissemination of good literature. In some 
of the seaboard cities they have been especially 
earnest in the work for sailors. It is,.however, 
in the quickening of the missionary spirit in the 
churches that the organization has manifested 
especial activity. An estimate based on figures 
of the secretaries of the denominational boards 
vlaces the amount given to missions last year 
by the Christian Endeavorers at nearly half a 
million dollars. The society has also furnished 
more men and women for the foreign mission 
field than the boards are able to commission. 
The report of the general secretary shows that 
there are in this country 33,412 societies, of 
which 7,750 were established last year, while in 
the world at large there are 41,229. The aggre- 
gate membership is 2,473,740. It cannot be 
otherwise than that this great body of active, 
earnest men and women will be a most influen- 
tial factor in moulding the life of States and 
empires 
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HOW PARIS PAINTERS SELECT THEIR 
MODELS. 


THE artist is everywhere, yet never quite 
where you expect to meet him. Heis as numer- 
ous in Paris as the buttercups brocading a June 
meadow, but he is not so self-evident. You 
have to search for him, in small houses away 
from the narrow, teeming streets, whose only 
door opens on a back garden ; up twisting pas- 
sages, or behind lichened walls which keep 
privacy invincible; or under the eaves au 
civieme, Where clouds and swallows are his 
intimates, 

But there is one who seems to know by su- 
perlative instinct how to unearth him—knows 
his habits, what he prefers for breakfast, what 
boulevard tunes he most delights in, just what 
his intricacies of temperament are. And this 
sage being is the model—man, woman, or child 

but particularly, because of her birthright of 
curiosity and intuition, the woman. 

Where do they come from, these old, lined 
grand-meéres, posing in Dutch caps, with knit- 
ting in hand; these stalwart youths of excellent 
profile, who, in perpetual feathered caps, ap- 
pear to strum a mandolin ; these children of 
dimpled, delicate beauty; the young women 
frankly nude, who run the gamut of mytho- 
logical deities and historical heroines, who, like 
Trilby, get their daily, crusty bread and bottle 
of wine out of the ** altogether” / 


was her airy defiance of all conventionalities 
in the students’ procession which led to the riots 
two years ago. Sarah is exactly what her fas 
cinating, wicked face proclaims her—a moth in 
the Paris glare. She has the manners and wit 
of a street urchin, never misses an opportunity 
to proclaim herself a rebel against all decorum, 
and is regent of her world. 

‘‘Innate vanity, self-consciousness, a desire 
for display, light morality, lead many women 
to choose this profession,” said the sculptor. 
‘* They apply for trial, and an artist is always 
glad to make a ‘find,’ so if the new-comer is 
sufficiently well-formed she soon becomes known 
by her first name in the studios. Ten years ago 
Sarah drifted into this life merely because she 
had a perfect body and knew it. She made a 
hit and has spent a fortune. She only poses 
where and when she feels inclined. Vanity 
first led her to the life—she’s walked over us in 
a triumphal march ever since.” 

Another girl, posing as Eve, the apple lifted 
to her smiling lips, her down-dropped eyes filled 
with soft curiosity, had but lately come from 
behind the counter of a patisserie, An artist 
seeing her selling tarts had noticed the lithe 
wrist, the expression of a graceful body under 
the chic black gown, had told her so, and 
spoken of the romance and good pay to be 





SELECTING A MODEL, 


How do they commence the life? Do they 
seek it / Are they born to it? Is it thrust upon 
them‘ What are its requisites? Do women 
seek it from vanity, wantonness, or fitness / Is 
it a degrading profession? What does the 
model think of the painter, and vice versa ? 

In getting an answer to these questions by 
personal inquiry I spent a week among the 
stulios. ‘* How did I get Marie ¢’ asked Rols 
hoven, one of the first Americans in the glitter- 
ing, artistic colony. ‘‘ Why, it was like this. 
The model who had posed for my ‘ Loretto the 
Beautiful ’ had gone the way of all models,” 
He pointed his index finger downward. ‘* Iwas 
in despair, daily staring at the sketch of my 
next painting, and running over in my head the 
names of a dozen models I knew. Not one ap- 
pealed to me, lovely though many of them 
were. I wanted a very young girl with clear- 
cut, soft outlines to the lines of the throat and 
head, yet a southern type. <A child of opulent, 
Italian beauty, just budding into womanhood, 
would exactly suffice my needs. I could think 
of none, Youthfulness of line, innocence of 
mien, soon wither in this life. My only hope 
lay in finding a novice. A day or two aftera 
timid knock sounded on my door. Shyly hiding 
in the shadow stood a yauche, poorly-dressed 
child of twelve or fourteen, with a radiant little 
face of pure, Italian coloring. It was Marie. 
She wanted to be a model. A compamon of 
her elder sister’s had formerly been with me, 
and when the child had to earn money some 
way, she followed Adele’s suggestion and came 
here. I put her through her paces at once ; 
under those shabby clothes was the exquisite 
child-woman I wanted. That was four years 
ago. She has been with me ever since. She 
takes pride in her work, and frequently goes to 
see the canvas when it’s bung. I consider her 
head the most beautiful in Paris, her smile an 
inspiration. She is a thoroughly good girl.” 
Marie, having no interest in the English con- 
versation, was squatting near the stove, a few 
yards of green gauze wrapped around her for 
warmth. She was softly singing and counting 
her toes. In Macmonnies’s, white, plaster- 


crowded studio the famous red-haired Sarah 
Brown was posing as Venus wooing Adonis, It 


found on the model platform. Thereafter tarts 
had become tame, and puffed cream-cakes a 
weariness to the flesh. 

There are many like her among the studios, 
recruits from glove-shops and bonnet - shops. 
Sometimes it becomes a question whether the 
theatre or the pose for so much an hour. The 
glamour of the free-and-easy studio attracts like 
the limelight and the crowd ; art beckons, and 
the little milliner decides, 

I went one day to a low, gray-walled house in 
the Rue de Colisée. The artist with me led the 
way to a room on the first floor. A moment 
later, in an onion-scented atmosphere, I saw for 
the first time a family of professional models, 
all out of work. 

They vanished to an inner room — father, 
mother, three children—while we awaited their 
reappearance. ‘* They are going to show their 
specialties, as I haven’t quite decided what char- 
acter I want to practice on,” said the artist. 
Suddenly a half-nude Indian emerged and as- 
sumed a variety of poses, changing with light- 
ning-like rapidity, and holding each position 
while it lasted, as if made of steel. He knelt, 
his ear tothe ground, gazed at the horizon under 
a curved, intense hand as if thirsting to descry 
a pale-face there, assumed postures of defense, 
attack, etc. Afterward he was a toreador, a 
beggar, a brigand. Meanwhile, on the other 
side of the room, his wife, in Neapolitan cos- 
tume, nun’s robes, Spanish dancer’s skirts, lived 
a variety of little lives. The children in the 
centre were everything from Cupids to Japan- 
ese, or simply avowedly naked specimens of the 
genus ‘*kid.” The kneeling Indian was hired 
at four francs a morning. 

The engaging of a model at an art school is a 
pitiable spectacle. Monday morning is usually 
selected for this test, and the poor creatures who 
throng the school stairs must bate the ordeal far 
worse than the traditional horrors of wash-day. 
I sat among a class of girl students who, in 
fresh blouses, before fresh canvases, awaited in 
judgment, A nude in a crouching position was 
to be the study, and the first applicant was a 
country girl with stolid eyes and knobby elbows. 
What she felt as her various anatomical defects 
were wrangled over, one could not tell, for she 
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went out as expressionless as she came in. A 
score of others followed, old and young, and 
after patient posing were rejected. Each model 
was voted upon, and the least objectionable at 
last elected—a girl with thick ankles and large 
feet, but a tragically fine face, and shoulders 
which suggested the Milo, 

I found, on talking with painters, that a wo- 
man or man physically perfect according to 
stern, artistic judgment is almost unknown. 
Six models have often been required for one 
ideal nude, At best, when a model is perfect 
from chin to ankles, two others must be found 

one for the ideal face, one for Trilby’s chief 
and rare charm—the ideal foot. 

Artists have frequently married their models, 
but more than romance, a certain close chumship 
as between two friends of the same sex, is to be 
found between master and subject. She be- 
comes a confidante, the sharer of bis dreams, 
and takes enough interest in the work she in- 
spires to go and see the canvas when hung, 
listen to the criticism of the crowd, and rejoice 
or sorrow over it as if her own reputation as a 
painter were at stake. 

This cozy chumship has been admirably treat- 
ed in one of the gems of this season’s Salon. It 
is by Barrios, and is called ** An Interval Be- 
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Junior Members 
of the Turf. 


THE condition of racing is not as satisfactory 
as those who are most interested in its welfare 
and prosperity could wish. There are dissen- 
sions within and without. 
ever, has been a marked revival not only in the 
character of the sport, but also in the quality of 
the attendance. This is due in part to the great 
prominence taken in the active management of 
turf affairs by the Jockey Club, which succeeded 


This season, how- 


the so-called board of control. Then, again, 
many of the younger men of the turf, gentle- 
men who race solely for the love of the sport, 
have taken a more prominent part in turf 
affairs, all of which has stimulated public con- 
fidence in turf management, and made new 
friends for the interest of ths thoroughbred. 

The American turf owes as much to the name 
of Belmont as the English turf does to that of 
Acmiral Rous. If it had not been for the 
generous patronage of the turf by the late 
August Belmont, Esq., there uever would hive 
been any American Jockey Club, nor any Je- 
rome Park, both of which were the strongholds 
of thoroughbred racing in the North. 

Mr. Belmont not only did more than any one 
else to establish both of these institutions, but 
he also founded the celebrated Nursery Stud, 
which the unbeaten Kentucky, Kingfisher, imp. 
The Ill-Used, and later imp. St. Blaise, made 
famous in turf history. Mr. Belmont’s turf 
interests have been taken up by his son August, 
who is also the head of the old banking firm of 
August Belmont & Co. 

Mr. Belmont races under the name of the 
Blemton Stable, well known in the early eighties 
in the steeple-chase meetings of those days, when 
he was frequently in the saddle himself, being 
an active hunting man and acrack polo-player. 
He is a thorough horseman, and devoted to 
everything connected with horses. His colors 
are a variation of his father’s well-known colors, 
maroon, scarlet sash. The Blemton colors are 
scarlet and maroon sleeves, black cap. 

The Nursery Stud still flourishes in Kentucky 
with imp. Rayon D’Or, Fiddlesticks, and The 
Ill-Used’s two fast sons, Magnetizer and Badge 
as stallions, as does also the Nursery farm at 
Babylon, where so many of the Nursery celebri- 
ties received their schooling over its mile track. 
As to brood mares, there are at the Nursery 
Stud in Kentucky fifty-eight in all, thirteen of 
which, purchased at the Nursery Stud dispersal 
sale, include such well-known matrons as Nellie 
James, Princess, dam of His Highness ; Fides 
(which holds the record tor half a mile at Mor- 
ris Park), Lady Margaret, Felicia, etc. Added 
to these, Mr Belmont has imported a batch of 
mares by the best-known sires abroad, such 
stallions as Bend D’Or, sire of Ormond, Galopin, 
St. Simon, Kisber, Tristan, Barcaldine, South 
Hampton, etc., being liberally represented. 

Mr. Belmont is exceedingly modest in laying 
claim to any great distinction as a breeder. 
He admits that, so far, he has not succeeded in 
breeding great winners, nor is it yet time. He 
contends, however, that in the long run it is 
cheaper to breed than buy yearlings, although 
he has been one of the most liberal buyers this 
year, and besides which there is the additional 
prestige of breeding celebrated winners like 
Count D’Orsay, Countess, Prince Royal, Poto- 
mac, Fides, Lady Primrose, His Highness, and a 
host of others which first saw the light of day 
at the Nursery farm. 

Mr. Belmont intimates also that when he has 
done something which be deems worthy of his 
father’s great successes upon the turf he will in 
all likelihood race under his own name, At all 
events, Mr, Belmont’s connection with the turf 
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is an honor to it. Besides his active part in 
turf affairs, Mr. Belmont, like his father, is in- 
terested in music, the arts, and in public affairs, 
and is in every way one of our first citizens, 
His patriotic spirit in taking the initiative with 
Mr. Iselin and others in building the Vigilant 
and Defender is one more evidence showing 
how broad and unselfish is his public spirit. 

We may go further and say distinctly that 
through Mr. Belmont’s efforts in behalf of prop 
er legislation at Albany thoroughbred racing 
has been saved in this country. In spite of the 
usual *‘stand and deliver” tactics of our legis- 
lators at Albany, Mr. Belmont fought on, de- 
claring that he would not pay a cent to have 
the Gray-Percy bills passed, and they finally 
became a law and Mr. Belmont won the fight 
—won where everybody said he must fail. 

Mr. Foxhall P. Keene is perhaps better known 
to the average race-goer than any of the younger 
racing confederacy, probably because he is cele- 
brated in two countries as a gentleman jockey 
and cross-country rider ; and besides is a crack 
polo-player, and perhaps has done more than any 
one man to make polo-playing popular with a 
certain class. Mr. Keene is as practical a horse- 
man as any of his colleagues, and thoroughly 
understands how to handle a horse, and besides 
is a natural judge of the good qualities of a 
race-horse. Two years ago the Keenes had a 
phenomenal season, Domino being the star of 
his age, but their good luck has not followed 
them since, and they are likely to have two 
poor years of it. The Keenes now have a stock 
farm in Kertucky, where they have Tourna- 
ment and Callistrates as stallions, and a number 
of highly-bred stud matrons, besides twenty- 
five choice brood mares in England, which Mr. 
Keene tells me will probably be brought over 
in the autumn to join those already at Castle- 
ton. Mr. Keene rarely bets, and in every sense 
of the word represents the best element upon 
the turf. 

Alfred Hennen Morris is one of the trium- 
virate popularly spoken of as the Morris Stable. 
The famous Barbarity colors, all scarlet, are 
being perpetuated on the American turf by the 
son and grandson of Francis Morris, who was 
one of the old-time sportsmen. When Mr. 
Morris first came back to racing in this part of 
the country Britannde was the only horse that 
ran in their colors, but they were extensive 
buyers at the yearling sales, and have besides 
an immense stock farm of some sixteen thousand 
acres in Gillespie County, Texas, of which be- 
tween eight and nine thousand are in pasture. 

Mr. Morris tells me that their ambition is to 
breed each year about two hundred yearlings, 
select from among these, for their own use, 
twenty absolutely untried youngsters, and sell 
the balance in the paddocks of Morris Park for 
what they will bring. As the number of year- 
lings brought under the hammer will be so 
great, there cannot fail to be just as many 
prizes left in the grab-bag as have been taken 
out of it. Mr. Morris speaks enthusiastically of 
the climate of Texas for breeding thorough 
breds. The youngster can remain out all the 
year round, the only drawback being the an 
nual dry spell, which parches the grass. The 
soil has a limestone foundation —in fact, the 
foundations of all the buildings on the ranch 
are of limestone, quarried on the place. There 
are now, so Mr. Morris informs me, over one 
hundred and fifty brood mares on the place, and 
the following stallions : St. Florian, Cayuga 
Winfred, Britannic, Plevna, and Cassius. Then, 
at Bowling Brook, Middleburg, Maryland, 
where Wyndham Walden retires every year to 
train and prepare the string for the following 
season, there are imp. Galore, sire of Gutta 
Percha (one of the best fillies of last season), 
and also Russell, Rainbow, and Old Tom Ochil- 
tree. But, long after the Morris family have 
ceased to take any active part in racing, if such 
a thing ever happens, they will be remembered 
by the attractions of Morris Park, not only as a 
race-course, but for its splendid opportunities 
for heaith and recreation. It is the only race 
track in the East which possesses an appropriate 
club-house for the entertainment of its mem- 
bers. Some idea of its vastness may be gath- 
ered when it is stated that the interest charges 
alone on the property amount to seventy thou- 
sand dollars a year. In the autumn Morris 
Park commences a iew lease of life, under the 
auspices of the Jockey Club, for a term of 
years. 

Mr. Jacob Ruppert, Jr., is one of the young- 
er lights of the racing firmament that have 
come upon the turf without any previous con- 
nection by heredity. He displays, however, 
great courage, for the venture has not been 
over successful, from a financial standpoint. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Ruppert keeps in the ring, 
buying yearlings each season, and proving him- 
self to be made of more than ordinary stamina. 
He has, however, his father’s experience on the 
turf to help him out, which is, of course, a val- 
uable guide. Mr. Ruppert is also a great dog- 
fancier, and his St. Bernards take first place at 
the American Bench Show. At the opening of 
this season it looked as though the Ruppert 
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stables ha_ a mortgage on the great three-year- 
old stakes with Gotham and Counter Tenor, but 
both trained off and neither has started in 
weeks. 

Mr. Follansbee’s racing venture is regretfully 
upon too small a scale for the good of the turf. 
Gloaming was a success, but, in spite of this, 
Mr. Follansbee does not increase his interest in 
racing. This is to be regretted, because this 
gentleman belongs to a class all too few in 
numbers for the best interests of racing, a grand 
and exhilarating sport in itself, but which, 
through certain causes not necessary to mention 
here, has in the past few years been made a 
‘grab game” to suit a few selfish racing offi- 
cials and track owners. 

Mr. Edwin D. Morgan, one of the State rac- 
ing commission, has heretofore been more 
identified with yacht-racing, having been sev- 
eral years commodore of the New York Yacht 
Club ; but as he has always been interested in 
everything that is associated with clean, honest 
sport, in the near future we may see Mr. Mor- 
gan directly interested in the sport of kings. 
His presence on the commission is an additional 
guarantee that racing is not to be made a toy 
for the rough elemeut in our community. 


Mm. Fe. MM, 


The Cornell-Henley Crew 
Was Sadly Overtrained. 
THERE is a certain hard, cold fact connected 
with Cornell’s defeat by the Trinity Hall eight 


in the race for the Grand Challenge cup at Hen- 
ley on July 10th, which cannot be disputed, to 
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wit—the American crew, after getting away 
last and rowing over the course least favored 
by the prevailing weather conditions, led their 
English cousins for a mule. 

In the remaining five hundred and fifty yards 
they sustained a crushing defeat. But why ‘ 
Was it due to the Courtney stroke / If so, how 
was it that they managed to show themselves 
for one mile a faster crew than the one which, 
as a result of the “finals” race on July 11th, 
proved themselves to be th» fastest crew enter 
ed by winning the Challenge cup? If so, how 
is one to explain Cornell’s past records, which 
fail absolutely to show an inability to row out 
any race from one mile up—indeed, to explain 
how this defeated Henley crew could row the 
distance time after time in 7:30, and repeat 
after a short interval of rest only ; or row, in 
dead water over Lake Cayuga under seven 
minutes and finish fresh. If the Courtney stroke 
is so Wearing, so useless, as many have claimed, 
how can these cold facts be explained ¢ Indeed, 
they cannot be, without showing cause beyond 
the stroke as a reason for defeat. 

Surely it would prove a hard task indeed for 
one to prove the Courtney stroke useless when 
confronted, say, with the work of the Cornell 
eight at Poughkeepsie. This crew, it will be 
recalled, met defeat at the hands of Columbia. 
Yet what were the conditions with which they 
contended ¢ Firstly, a strong head wind and 
rough water ; secondly, a poor start; and 
thirdly, a shell full of water almost from the 
very outset. Notwithstanding, all the crew 
rowed the Courtney stroke from beginning to 
end bard and fast and finished strongly. In 
fact, I will challenge any one to declare the 
Cornell crew unable to have immediately got- 
ten into another boat after the finish and gone 
another four miles. Add to this the fact, which 
may be vouched for not only by the captain of 
the crew, Troy, the coaches, Mr. Hitchcock, and 
others, that on a number of occasions, both at 
home and at Poughkeepsie, prior to race-day, 
they had rowed four miles under twenty-one 
minutes, and it seems a poser indeed for one 
bent on arguing the Cornell stroke out of the 
business 

I do not care to place myself on record as one 
who upholds the Courtney stroke as the stroke, 
for | believe that the Cook stroke, so-called, 
offers more advantages in speed though grant- 
ing the men who row it less wearing exertion. 
On the other hand, the Courtney stroke is 
neither a poor stroke nor is it one which a crew 
dies in rowing. On the contrary, it is a fast 
stroke, and, as rowed by Cornell men, who have 
been brought up on it, a hard one to beat, Cor- 
nell’s record in rowing in the past proves this. 

If, then, it is no more than fair not to give 
the Courtney stroke a black eye as a result of 
the Henley race, where must we turn for a 
reason for defeat so crushing ¢ 

Here, and here only—the Cornell eight were 
overtrained. And where, may I ask, lives the 
man who has an acquaintance through experi 
ence with rowing, or indeed any branch of sport 
requiring endurance, but will declare the over- 
trained man a worse man by twenty-five per 
cent, than the undertrained man ; and assert 
that whereas the overtrained man, when he 
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reaches the limit of his already overtaxed 
powers, collapses, the undertrained man, by 
ordinary care only about keeping within him- 
se/f in his work, finishes almost strongly, or, if 
not strongly—so far as rowing is concerned—in 
such form as not to throw his mates out by 
catching a crab, getting out of swing, etc.’ 

I do not believe it possible for an oarsman 
whose organs are sound, and who is trained to 
the hour, to drop or ‘‘ keel over” after a hard 
pull of a mile, or, expressed in time, after great 
exertion for a period of five minutes and some 
seconds. Of course it is possible to assume that 
aman without a brain may engage in a contest 
and so work in the space of five minutes as to 
drop in the end exhausted, even dead. But 
athletes without brains do not enter this con 
sideration. The Cornell men not only had brains, 
but it must be assumed that each one of the 
crew knew by heart this maxim in crew row 
ing—row within yourself always ; that is, al 
ways keep in store a bit of reserve energy so 
that the finish may be madestrongly. Theman 
who rows thus, granted his condition is at all 
right, will finish with strength still for another 
spurt, though to have shown honest work he 
must of necessity finish fired. 

The condition of the overtrained man, how- 
ever, isa peculiar one, even dangerous, for the 
system has become weakened and the vitality 
sapped to such a degree that any one of a num- 
ber of serious things may happen, notably 
heart trouble. The overtrained man is more 
of a dead man than a live one ; he has no am- 
bition, nor energy—nothing. Perhaps for a few 
short moments he may nerve himself to su- 
preme effort, but how quick and far-reaching 
the collapse ! 

There was every reason to fear the overtrain- 
ing of the Cornell men. The greatness of their 
venture, the prize at stake, and what a victory 
would mean to their future, all combined, as 
one would suppose, and in reality did combine, 
but with so subtle a hand as to be unrecognized 
in time. 

Only a few days before the race did Coach 
Courtney and Mr. Francis, graduate adviser, 
notice the never-failing signs. Then it was too 
late, and the crew—or, at least, a part of them 

went to the post whipped before the first 
stroke. 

Whether or no the Cornell crew could have 
won if their condition had been just right is not 
the question ; but it may be said without fear 
of contradiction that they would have rowed 
out the race as they had begun it and finished 
strongly. Thus they could not have failed to 
meet the expectations of their admirers by mak 
ing a close and hot fight, though a losing one. 
In fact, a fight wherein defeat is strangely akin 
to victory,—for who will attempt to measure 
the difference in two crews who, after rowing 
alongside each other from the start, finish with 
the nose of the one shell only a foot or two in 
front of the nose of the other / 

Cornell’s defeat has taught her coaches a les- 
son which they cannot fail to rememver should 
a crew be sent again to Henley in 1896. It is 
a lesson which may prove beneficial to Yale, 
should she try her luck in English waters next 
year. 

Though there was much talk after the race 
among Cornell men about going to England next 
year, in fact, sending two crews, it does not seem 
probable, on the score of the great expense at 
It was difficult 
enough to raise the money this year. Then, 


tending such an expedition. 


too, Coach Courtney may not recover his nerves 
in time to begin operations upon a "96 crew, 

So far as a comparison of English and Ameri- 
can rowing is concerned, it may be said that the 
long stroke of the Englishmen is a get-there 
one, and does not apparently exhaust. Its ex 
ponents, however, do not show the form of a 
Yale crew, though in the matter of hitting the 
water together they are by no means inferior. 
Their stroke is generally longer than Yale’s, 
while Yale’s is longer still than Cornell’s 

YALE VS. CAMBRIDGE. 

The meeting of the Yale and Cambridge track 
and field athletes—probably September 5th 
will be awaited with unusual interest. Though 
the Yale men look to be sure counters in the 
weights — perhaps the broad-jump and high 
jump—the running events may prove too much 
for them. 
strong on the track that a close contest, if not 


Indeed, Cambridge is apparently so 


really an English victory, is assured. 
PEERLESS ‘* DEFENDER.” 

Joy supreme rests in the hearts of all the 
well-wishers of the Vanderbilt-Iselin-Morgan 
syndicate, through whose enterprise, money, 
and patriotism we have such a_ peerless De 
fender to guard the America’s Cup from the 
hungry clutch of Lord Dunraven and his Val 
kyrie ll], Each succeeding trial seems to show 
that the Bristol boat is a stronger light in all 
points of sailing and in all kinds of weather 
light, moderate, or heavy. 
however, notwithstanding the English boat’s 
poor showing in anything but a light wind, 
do not grant as yet a hollow victory, On the 


Conservative men, 
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contrary, these wiseacres deciave that what Val- 
kyrie 111. did in England and what she will do 
here are two altogether different things. In 
light weather it is claimed that Valkyrie III. 
will give Defender a close call, and light 
weather may be banked on for at least one of 
the three races. 

Then, in a breeze, Valkyrie II]. may reason- 
ably be expected to stand up much better here 
than in England, where the wind seems to be 
so much heavier. And to stand up means 
fast sailing, with a cloud of canvas to drive 
her fine and beautiful shape through the water. 
The first or second week in August should surely 
see the English boat in these waters. Her capa- 
bilities to a great extent may then be judged. 


f 
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The Bicycle Meet 
at Asbury Park. 


THE recent meet of the League of American 
Wheelmen differed from other affairs of the 
kind chiefly in the conditions under which it 
was held. Asbury Park is not only a seaside 
resort, with its beach, surf-bathing, hotels, and 
cottage life, but it is a lively, bustling town, 
with wide avenues, electric railways, and busi- 
ness marts, set in and partly sheltered by the 
remnants of the forests which a few years ago 
lined all that part of the coast. Out from the 
Park proper excellent roads reach in all direc- 
tions into delightful rural neighborhoods, with 
old-fashioned hamlets and villages dotting here 
and there the smiling landscape. Thus the 
wheelmen had at once all the advantages of 
close proximity to the sea, and of easy access to 
the inviting inland ; and they seem to have em- 
braced to the utmost their opportunities for 
enjoyment. All parts of the country, as well 
as Canada, were represented in the concourse of 
cyclers, and for three days the town was abso- 
lutely in their hands. 
were provided for the entertainment of the 
visitors ; there were hops, races, clam-bakes, 
water-carnivals, and so on indefinitely. 

The parade, which took place on the first day 
of the meet, was an imposing demonstration, 
and was witnessed by thousands of spectators. 
The woman’s division attracted special atten- 
tion. Itincluded fifty-seven riders, thirty-three 
of whom wore the bloomer costume. The Den- 
ver Wheel Club carried off first prize for both 
numbers and appearance, parading fifty-four 
men and women, all attired in spotless white 
linen suits and yachting-caps. The costume of 
the women, fourteen in all, was especially 
“fetching.” They wore white waists, short 
skirts, and white leggings and shoes. A family 
in gray—father and mother, one son of six 
years, two daughters of four and seven re 
spectively, and a baby on the front of the 
father’s wheel-—attracted much attention. 


Elevated Dining. 


OuR picture on page 56 affordsgan excellent 
idea of the pleasant conditions under which 
New York business men are sometimes able, in 
their intervals of labor, to seek refreshment 
and enjoy ‘‘the pleasures of the table.” The 
New York Insurance Club, composed of gen 
tlemen identified with that important interest, 
occupies the top floor of the handsome building 
of the New York Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany. Here they are accustomed to dine, and 
the scene depicted represents members of the 
club enjoying themselves on a summer day, far 
removed from the tumults of the street, and 
with a panorama stretched out before them 
which may well encourage appetite and stimu 
late digestion. There is a far greater number 
of these elevated cafés in the metropolis than 
is generally understood. They have not only 
the advantage of seclusion, but the still greater 
advantage of atmospheric conditions favorable 
to personal comfort, 


OUR PUZZLE CORNER. 


CONDUCTED BY SAM. LoyD. 
Whist Practice. 


PROBLEM No. 24 puzzled a good many who 
attempted to solve it without handling the 
cards, and who failed to observe the advantage 
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All sorts of diversions_ 
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of withdrawing C from the fight. A leads 
spade seven, B club queen, C a diamond, D 
takes the trick and throws the next one to A. 
If B discards a diamond, C does the same, 
which makes A’s diamond good ; whereas if B 
threw his last club, C takes one trick in dia- 
monds and two in clubs. Correct answers were 
received from Messrs. G. Abrams, F. Buck- 
ley, ‘‘P. H. B.,” C. E. Bruce, A. Barrett, Dr. 
Cole, J. W. Crawford, D. Chapin, A. E. Danks, 
W. H. Ellery, C. Flemming, G. A. Field, C. N. 
Gowen, W. Hart, ‘‘H. D. L. H.,” R. E. Hig- 
gins, M. C. Isbel, ‘‘ Ivanhoe,” Lillie L. Knapp, 
G. Kearsted, A. W. Lowe, C. H. Marsters, Mrs. 
H. T. Menner, T. J. Morrison, G. E. Nugent, 
A. Odebrecht, Jr., E. Parsons, H. E. Peters, J. 
W. Russell, P. Stafford, J. F. Smith, Dr. N. P. 
Tyler, W. Truen, C. K. Thompson, W. Van 
Riper, ‘‘ W. W. W.,” W. R. White, W. Young, 
and T. Zerega. 

Here is a pretty ending which will be ap- 
preciated by such as admire good whist strat 
egy, given as Problem No. 29: 
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Diamonds trumps. A leads, and with partner 
C takes how many tricks against any possible 
play ¢ 


The Chess-board. 


PROBLEM No. 24. By H. E. Kipson, 
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White. 


White to play and mate in two moves 


SOLUTION TO PRropLe No. 21. By PuLITzer. 


White. Black 
1 QtoK © 6 | 1 PtoK 5. 
2 Rto Kt 3 mate 


Correct solutions were received from Messrs. 
T. P. Miller, G. M. Rose, E. L. Van Cleft, W. 
L. Fogg, Porter Stafford, J. Winsow, Dr. Bald- 
win, W. E. Hayward, * Ivanhoe,” T. Cox, E. 
Hull, C. V. Smith, T. Stout, A. Hardy, A. J. 
Conen, R. G. Fitzgerald, E. H. Baldwin, J. J. 
Kraus, and E, Howe. Many others gave Q to 
@ B 6 for the key, apparently assuming that the 
black knight could not resist the temptation to 
capture the queen. 


Do You Have Asthma? 


Ir you do you will be glad to hear that the 
Kola plant, found on the Congo River, West 
Africa, is reported a positive cure for the 
disease. The Kola Importing Company, 1164 
Broadway, New York, have such faith in this 
new discovery, that they are sending out free 
by mail, large trial cases of Kola Compound to 
all sufferers from Asthma who send their name 
and address on a postal-card. Write to them. * 





Baking 
Powder 






ABSOLUTELY PURE , 








60 LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 




















en's 
1. THROWING A STORM SIGNAL OVER LAKE MICHIGAN. 2. A ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND CANDLE-POWER LAMP. 3. PROFESSOR WILLIS L. MOORE, CHIEF UNITED STATES 
WEATHER BUREAU 4. AUDITORIUM TOWER—*‘ FAIR, FOLLOWED BY NORTHWEST WINDS.” 
The use of the big search-light of the battleship Maine, on the summit of the Auditorium tower, Chicago, the headquarters of the northwestern meteorological district, was the 
first attempt to use the search-light for weather and storm signaling. 
THE WEATHER SERVICE ADOPTS THE SEARCH-LIGHT.—From PHoToGRAPH aNpD DRAWINGS BY H. REUTERDAHL.—{SEE PaGE 55.] 
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AUGUST BELMONT, J, G. FOLLANSBEE, 
E. D. MORGAN. 








JACOB RUPPERT, JR. FOSUALL P, KEENE, A. H,. MORRIS. 





| THE REFORM OF THE TURF AND THE YOUNGER MEN WHO HAVE CONTRIBUTED TO ITS ELEVATION.—From PHoroGrapHs.—{SEE PaGE 58.) . J 
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INTERIOR VIEW OF THE PROPOSED ROMAN CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL AT THE HOTEL AT CHE-FOO WHERE THE TREATY OF PEACE BETWEEN CHINA AND JAPAN, 
WESTMINSTER.—London Daily Graphic. WAS RATIFIED —Paris L’Jilustration. 
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EMPEROR WILLIAM LAYING THE KEY-STONE OF THE NORTH SEA AND BALTIC CANAL AT KIEL,—L’Jllustrazione Italiana, 


BEST SELECTIONS FROM FOREIGN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPERS, 





HAD EXPERIENCED IT. 


TRAMP—‘' Do you know what it is, sir, to be 
shunned by all ; to not have the grasp of a sin 
gle friendly hand ”” 

Strancer—* Indeed, I do. 
ance acent.”— Judge. 


I'm a life-insur 


EVOLUTION OF RAILROADING. 


Ir leads the world of travel in all things 

In comfort, safety, luxury, and speed; 

It introduced block signals, and all else 
Tending to give, with safety, quickest time; 
The vestibule, electric lighting, baths, 
Ladies’ maids, barbers, stock reports, buffets, 
Typewriters, dining, and observation cars— 
In short, ** The Pennsylvania Limited.”’ 

It gives to all desiring privacy, 

Compartment cars equipped par excellence. 

It is the shortest, quickest, best of lines 

From North and East to South and West. 
Hours from New York to Chicago, 23; 
Cincinnati, 21; St. Louis, 29. 

Others may emulate, but equal, non 

THE STANDARD BARADAD OF AMERICA. 


A NEW VIEW OF LIFE. 

Ir is surprising how often the troubles of this life 
spring from indigestion. And more surprising how 
few people know it. You say, “I’m blue,” or ** My 
head feels queer,” or ‘I can’t sleep.’ or * Every 
thing freta me.*’ Nine times in ten indigestion is at 
the bottom of all your miseries, and a box of Ripars 
Tabules would give you an weenie new view of life. 


TWENTY drops of Angostura Bitters impart a de 
licious flavor to cold drinks. Dr. Siegert’s the only 
genuine. 


CHANGE IN PIER NUMBER. 


Tue Fall River Line wharf in New York will 
commencing June Ist, be known as Pier 18 instead 
of 28, North River, foot of Murray Street 

Double service (two boats each way daily) between 
New York and Fall River will be operated commence 
ing June 17th. 


Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the guns, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best rem 
edy for diarrhaea. Sold by druggists in every part 
of the world ; twenty-five cents a bottle. 


THE SECOND SUMMER, 


many mothers believe, is the most precarious in a 
child’s hfe; generally it may be true. but you will 
find that mothers and physicians familiar with the 
value of the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 
do not so regard it. 


By an original and improved method of construct- 
ing the frame, the far-famed Sohmer Piano acquires 
extraordinary strength, and is enabled to sustain the 
enormous tensional strain of the strings. 


Every Man Should Read This. 


IF any young, eld. or middle-aged man, suffering 
from nervous debility, lack of vigor. or weakness 
from errors or excesses, will inclose stamp to me I will 
send him the prescription of a genuine, certain cure, 
free of cost: no humbug, no deception. It 18 cheap, 
simple, and perfectly safe and harmiess. I will send 
you the correct prescription and you can buy the 
remedy of me or prepare it yourself. just as you 
choose. The prescription I send free, just 88 [ agree 
todo. Address, Mr. THomas Barnes, lock-box 626 
Marshall, Michigan. 


SUMMER VACATION TOURS. 


Tre Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company now 
has ou sale at all its offices east of the Ohio River a 
full line of tourist excursion tickets to all the lake. 
mountain, and seashore resorts in the Kastern and 
Northern States and in Canada. These tickets are 
valid for return journey until October 31st. Before 
deciding upon your summer outing it would be well 
to consult the Baltimore and Ohio book of *‘ Routes 
and Rates for Summer Tours.’ All Baltimore and 
Ohio ticket agents at principal points have them, 
and they will be sent post-paid upon receipt of ten 
cents by Charles O. Scull, General Passenger Agent, 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, Baltimore, Mary land. 





NATURAL domestic champagnes are now very pop- 
ular A fine brand called ** Golden Age” 1s attracting 
attention. 





Pall Mall Ma azine. 


Summer (August) Number Now Ready. 
PRICE 25 CENTS. 

Edited by LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON, M.P., 

and SIR DOUGLAS STRAIGHT. 

For artistic superivrity as well as literary merit 
this Summer number surpasses even the previous 
special issues of the**‘PALL MALL MAGAZINE,” 
some of which are now eagerly sought after for their 
rare value and exceeding beauty. Amongst coutri- 
butions from a host of celebrities are the following: 
THE MARCHIONESS OF CA RMAR- 

THEN. ‘Serenata.’ A Story. 

MRS. BA NCRO FT (The famous actress ). 

‘Cox aud Box in the Engadine.” 

8S. R. CROCK ETT (Author of ‘‘The Raiders” 

and “ The Stickit Minister’). ‘‘ Love Among 
the Beech Leaves." A Scottish Idy). 

R.S. HICH ENS (Author of ** The Green Carne 
tion’). “A Re-Incarnation.*' A weird and pow 
erful story. 

Other contributions by Grant ALLEN JonN Davip 
son, Mrs. Parr, I. ZanGwit_, The Hon. W. W. As 
TOR, etc., etc 

A further series of the charming and delicate fac 
simile reproductions of GIACOMELLIsS w ater-c olor 
drawings illustrate a second article by * A Son or 
THE MARSMES,"’ entitled ** When Leaves are Green.’ 











| THE SECRET OF BEAUTY of the 
complexion, hands, and hair, in thousands 
of instances, is found in the perfect action of 


the Pores produced by CUTICURA SOAP. 


Sold thronchout the wo arid, and especially by English and 
American chemists in all the Dio ipul cities. British depo 
F. Newsery & Sons, 1, King — ard-st., i. ¥ POTTER 
Drve & Cur. Conr., Sole P , Bos‘on, U. 8. A 











Copiously and ey illustrated throughout by 
leading artists. Cvlored frontispiece by GiAcoMELLI 
Editorial ane, Publishing Offices: 
Road, London, W.C. 
New York: International News Company 
Toronto, The Toronto News Company ; Montreal, The 
Montreal News Company. 


mM ine Habit Cured in 10 
Morphin days. No till cured, 
De. J. STEPHENS Cebanon, nttnteaal 


PRICE 


7) $3.50 


18 Charing Cros 
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Carry in pocket. % 
atl loading. Film ( empesanas) We 
Snap shot or time ex Fvery 
Kombi guaranteed. Soild b = wall deal- 
ers. ree Photographs, and Boo 
“All About the Kombi,” on @ »plica- 
tion ALFRED C. KeMPer, Man/r., 
132-1 Lake Street, Chicago 
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rfect pictures 
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rz or Girt Can U 


IN IST UPON HAVING 
TANDARD 
OAPS. 


ONE OF THE OLDEST, 
BEST KNOWN, AND MOST 
AGREEABLE OF ALL IS 


CONSTANTINE’S | 
A healing and beauti- 


fying skin soap which is 

equally useful for the 

Toilet, Bath and Nursery. 
— DRuGaisTs. 


_PINE E TAR SOAP. 


Persian Healing. 


THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


Pianos are the Best. 


Warerooms: 149-155 E. 14th St., New York. 
CavuTion.—The buying public 
found the SoumMeR Piano with one of a similarly 
sounding name of cheap grade. Our name spells— 


S—0—H-M—E-R. 


A laxative, rerreshing 
fruit lozenge, 


TAMAR | 


very agreeable to take, for 
Constipation, 


hemorrhoids, bile 


loss of appetite, gastric 
and _ stinal wows les and 
heudache sing 


will please not con” 


from reac 


tRILLON, 
98 Ron dee Archives, Paris 
Sold bs all Drugzgists. | 


} 
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Race our 
“Defender” 


will protect 
America’s 
Cup, while 


Fibre — 
Chamois 


will hold harmless 
against damage by the 
damp sea air our ladies’ 
puffed sleeves and skirts. 
BEWARE OP Pest AvsOns 


taking out after the dress is worn 
CP" See that what you buy is 









TAKE A 


ON THE CARS BOTTLE OF 





A POCKET EDITION| 
OF THE KODAK FOR 


“One Button 
Does It, 


A Lady 


in 

Venice 
needs the 
Duxbak 
Rainproot 
binding to 
keep her skirt 
edges dry. 
So do you. 
A brand of 


the famous 


“S. H. & M.” 


Bias Velveteen Sue Bindings. 












You Press It.’ pictures 
large enough to be good for some- 
thing and good enough to enlarge 
to any reasonable size. Pocket! 
Kodak loaded for 12 pictures, | 
114 x 2 inches. Price $5.00. @| 


E richie KODAK COMPANY, 








A set ofthe ‘‘S. H. & M."" miniature figures showng 
imple ph , klet ROCHESTERN.Y, (helatest Parisian costumes, ma ied for 10c. in stamps. 
nt stamps, The S.H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. 
- %? 
Why Not | ‘*S.H. -& M.! Dress Sta Stays are the Best. 
le y + ; 
|Spend Your Vacation ae LADI ES!! 
this sammer cr fall in GREATAMERICAN 





At the International Yacht 


a cheap substitute that wil\ 


stamped with letters lrke this 





THE MOST HISTORIC AND PICTUR- 
ESQUE REGION EAST oF THE ROCKIES? 

Exquisitely illustrated, charmingly written little 

booklet just issued by the Passenger Department 


Do you like acup of Good Tea? 
If so send this “Ad” and 15c. in 
stamps and we will mai) youal-41b 
sample Best Tea Imported Any 
kind you may select. Good In- 
comes, Big Premiums, etc. Teas, 
Coffees, Baking Powder and Spices. 
(Mention “ Leslie's week. “y 
‘enenee AMERICAN TEA ¢ 
31 & 33 Vesey St., wee York. 


@| THE POPULAR FRENCH TONIC |@ 


Bei 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway will tell you all about CemPany 


it. Mailed free npon application to 
FULLER, G. P. A.. 





H.W Washington, D © Send for serene. 
TH 


P. O. Box 








0 








$5 





Price, 





Is what it is named. iin =. 


Body ans 


= Circular free. 


NOURISHES 
noted long-distance mders always use the STIMULATES 
pie Search Light’ Lantern, shouldn't you? On B 
the ground ot greater proficiency ¢4es might take the REFRESHES ra i n 


risk of an interior illuminator, but you cannot, unless 
you think your bife isn’t worth the difference ; this 
will light 40 feet ahead of you 
Special Advantages---Central draft ; burns un 
mixed kerosene ; flame a ogy : filled outside. 
Insist on the BEST—The “‘ Searchlight.’’ De 
livered for price if your dealer won t supply you. 
BRIDGEPORT BRASS CO., Bridgeport, Ct. 
Or, 19 Murray St., New York City. 


Indorsed by eminent Physicians everywhere. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS AND GROCERS. 


Sent Free, atbum: 75 portraits 
and AUTOGRAPHS of Celebrities. 


@ @| MARIANI & CO., 52 West 15th St., New Yous. 1@ 


ERRATA 























FACIAL BLEMISHES. 


Largest establishinent in the world for the treat- 





LONDON 


THE LANGHAY.., Portland Place Unrivaled situ s ent Of SKIN. ROALD: SaD Neeves. Join H. 
ation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel with Woodbury, Dermatologist, 127 W. 42d St., N.Y. 
Americans. Lighted by electricity ; excellent table — City, inventor of Wooprury’s FactaL Soap 
d'hote Send 10c. for sample and 150-page book on Dermatology 
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= TIRED FEET WHEN CYCLING 


--’* BALL-BEARING’’ 


Scientifically con- 
structed for ease 
ma - and convenience, 
: and having style 
and elegance of fit 
equal to any walking shoe. Made by C.H.FarGo & Co. from 
y famous “Prince of India” stock, which has no equal for soft- 
ness, firmness and wearing quality. THrE Pratt Lace Fast- 
ENER secures the shoe W ith a single motion. 
Men’s and Women’s sizes, widths A to E, 
$3.50. SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 
Jf nour dealer has none in stock, we will send, express paid, 
on receipt of price; state size and width desired, A Combination 
Compass Whistle sent free with each pair. Address, 


CYCLE SHOE CO., 205 STATE ST., CHICAGO 2 


BY WEARING. 





Black, $3.00; Tan, 


© Pe ee 


Das'’s | sicen CO voice on 


Received the following awards at the COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


** For lurity, Sweetness, and Fine, Olive Flavor.’’ 





** For Excellence ot the Product 
and size ot Manutacture. f 
VARANTFED ABSO! TELY PURE 
Leghorn, Italy. Established 1836. 
= The Automatic Reel 











It will wind up the 
line a hundred times 
as fast as any other 
reel in the world. It 





will wind up the ling 
The slowly am fish can 
Little t) ever get slack lin» 
| with it It will sav» 
| Finger mere fish than any 
: other reel. Manipula- 
Does it. culentivals by the head 

that holds the 

SEND FOR 


YAWMAN & ERBE, 


paper. Rochester, NY. 


ppL000 poison 


A SPECIALTY fins 
ondary or Ter- 
tiary BLOOD ALTY: permanently 
cured in 15to35 days. You can be treated at 
home for same price under same Quaran- 
ty. If you prefer to come here we will con- 
tract to pay railroad fareand hotel bills,and 
| mocharge,if we fail tocure. If you have taken mer- 
| eury, iodide potash, and still have aches and 
pains, Mucous Patches in mouth, Sore Throat, 
Pimples, Copper Colored Spots, Ulcers on 
any part of the body, Hair or Eyebrows fallin 
out, it is this Secondary BLOOD POISO? 
we guarantee to cure. We solicit the most obsti- 
nate cases and challenge the world fura 
case we cannot cure. This disease nas always 
baffed the skill of the most eminent physi- 
cans. £500,000 capital behind our uncondt 
tional guaranty. Absolute proofs sent sealed on 
application. Address COOK REMEDY Cv, 
| 807 Masonic Temple, CHICAGY. ILL. 


ED.PINAUD'S ROMAN SALTS. 


CATALOGUE. 
Please mention this 













“ Bibre Chamois 














THE 
ILLUSTRATONS 
Ml 


on page 56 were 
made by Jj. C. 
Hemment with 
the Ross Patent Lens used in the 


Folding (Vontauk (jamera | 


G. GENNERT, [anufacturer, 


24 and 26 East 13th St., NEW YORK, 


THIRTY-ONE 
INFORMATION 
BUREAUS. 


Each of the city ticket-offices of the New 




















York Central & Hudson River Railroad in 


New York, Brooklyn, Albany, Troy, Montreal, 





Utica, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara 
Falls, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, 


Cincinnati and San Francisco is an Information 





5.LIEBMANN'S SON'S BREWING Co, 


| 36 FORREST ST RPOOKLYN NY. 
LIGHT, STRONG AND EASY RUNNING 


LOVELL DIAMOND CYCLES 


Bureau—thirty-one in all. 
Complete information in regard to rates and 


routes for reaching the principal health and 









pleasure resorts of America can be obtained 





free; also ae regarding principal ho- A PERFECT NUTRIMENT FOR INFANTS: Ride the Best! Always inthe Lead! 
tels at such resorts, their rates, accommoda- \___ctvoren pains iNVALIDS ‘ Examine our line and be convinced. 


tions, etc., etc. rC 48 


We have a great variety of books and pict- @ 
ures descriptive of the hotels and their su “ 
roundings. Agents are always glad to assist ML 
callers. It may pay you to consult them before 


laying out your route. 


he lllustrate d ¢ at vlogue New Yo k Central RB 


ind Etchings sent free, post-paid, on receipt of a | N tl ’ | ; d is a complete and entire diet for Babies. 
ne-cent stamp, by George H. Dantels, General Pas © Ss e a QD C Over al! the world N ESTLE’S F¢ Y »D 


ont i 
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é pe -cognize for ore the lirty years ; possessing grez ee 
has been recognized for more than thirty years as possessing great Agents Wanted in all unoccupied territory. Catalogue free. 







eT man, value as a protection against Choiera infantum and all forms of Sum- Nenutactuveie aud Jobbevs in 
You Can’t | Complaint. oo : ed ke : BICYCLES, ARMS & SPORTING GOODS, 
NESTLE S FOOD IS SAFE. It requires only the addition of water to John P. Lovell Arms Co., 
take too much of prepare it for use. The great danger always attendant on the use of cow's Besten, Mass., U. & A 





milk is thus avoided. The prevalence of tuberculosis in cows, and the 
liability of cow’s milk to convey the germs of disease, makes its use as a 
food for infants (especially in Summer) dangerous in the extreme. 


HIRES’ 
Rootbeer 


It quenches your thirst 

$ That’s the best of it. pn 
Improves your health 

: That’s the rest of it. 


Prepares for Government 
Bethel Academies, Universities, 
Th and Business. For cata 
. A 25 cent package makes 5 gallons. Sold every Military Academy a og hele R.A ) Lol 
3 l 


GAPTIVE SWEETS 








“THE BABY,” both of which will be sent free on appyjicatiou,. 


THOS. LEEMING & CO., 70 Warren St., New York. 


Sole Agents for America. 


| 
| 
| Consult your doctor about NESTLE’S FOOD, and send to us for a large sample can and our book, 











eccccesht__= 


lo 
where. Made only by The Chas. E. Hires Co., Phila. | McInryre, Bethel Acad- 

Melt ’ om Dr. Williams’ Indian Pile Ointment will cure all 

amy P.O. a ae . - 3 : “a > 

@0000500008800000007000008 VIRGINIA. emy } kinds of Piles. It gives instant relief. Dr. Williams 


= Indian Pile Ointment is prepared on'y for Piles and 


| BUFFALO LITHIA W. ER ‘Spring ; notin tea, teu te aa ae 








lrugpists, sent by mail, for 50c. and $1.00 per box. 
WILLIAMS M’F"G CO., Prop’s, Cleveland, O. 
i )\ : r N 4 )N 
Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys—Its Solvent Power Over Stone OVER AMI LIC pea 
in the Bladder—Its Value in Gouty and Rheumatic Affections. 92 | ee LULUANY NOW INUSE 


G. Halsted Boyland, M. D., of the Faculty of Paris and University of Leipsic; } 
Late Surgeon inthe French Army; 73 Avenue D' Autin, Paris. | 


“In Bright's EMaenes of tho FF: L Spring No. 
Kidneys, Acute or Chronic, U ‘ALO ITHIA ER 9 2, is, in my 
oe experience without a rival, whether in the Parenchymatous form or Laterstitial 
B: Nephritis. In casesin which the Albumen in the Urine reachedas high as 50 per 
> cent., I have known it under a course of this water gradually diminish and finally 
» disappear, at the same time other alarming symptoms were relieved and the sufferers 
restored to health. ‘In Stone in the Bladder of the Red Lithic Acid and the White 
Phosphatic Deposit, the Solvent power of this water is unmistakable. Its value, 
however, in such cases is not restricted to its Solvent power over these deposits, but it 
meets the more important indication, that of so changing the Diathesis on which the forma- 
tion depends as to prevent re-formation. The best results which I have witnessed from 
any remedy in Gouty and Rheumatic Affections have been from this water. In 
all diseases having their origin in a Uric Acid Diathesis, it is a remedy of unsur- 
passed excellence.”’ _ 
Dr. Horatio C. Wood, Professor of Materia Medica, etc., in the Medical Department ne 
7 


of 
J BP ee, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, in the Medical Times” of July 29, 1578: gin LD chal Aa, € Se a .G y a ‘A 
; | be? ——_ wm 3 4, y = 
ye — “J 
A) \ : 





PAN 
FLORIDA’ WATER. 


FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF, TOILET AND BATH, 














“The Water of the Buffalo Lithia Springs, of Mecklenburg County, Virginia, was ‘ 
brought to our notice by a Baltimore physician, who had been relieved by its use of vw 
some very troublesome and alarming symptoms, believed to be due to an inherited ‘ 
Gouty Diathesis. Trial in one or two cases of inveterate chronic gout has 
afforded much satisfaction to us, free diuresis being provoked and followed by 
relief of Symptoms.” 

The late Thomas P. Atkinson, M. D., ex-President Medical Society of Virginia 

66 B Li HIA WAT when used at an early stage, while 

UFFALO T ER enough of the renal structure remains 
to answer the purpose of purifying the blood, is of decided efficacy in Bright's 
Disease of the Kidneys, and, indeed, in some cases where the destruction of the Kid- 
ney has been greater, its use has resulted in partial restoration and prolongation of life.’ 
This Water is for sale by druggists generally, or in cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles 

$5.00 f.0.b, at the Springs. Descriptive pamphlets sent to any address. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 
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Malt BP S\N LESLIE’S A Great Opportunity | 
Extract git WAZ \s | INTERNATIONAL CONTESTS FOR 
ee .€ ~ Jf \ age | o “4 =) ep tchcspacsortende 
pine Dis! Le WEEKLY. racaring: retenseyys. |, 


vim and bounce= it . : : 
(For the America’s Cup.) 


braces. ’ A if y \g ci 
yes , “4 d Athletic Club _ Vork 
EL Ae ATHLETICS: vondon atnietic Club vs New York 


46 T° | | f / No 
BES } p | . 3s - amount of space to illustrating these important and exciting contests. September will be a grand m nth 


Tonic ") : r a 7, for advertisers. We want you represented in the SEPTEMBER NUMBERS. 
J WILLIAM L. MILLER, Manager Adv. Dept LESLIE’S WEEKLY, 110 Fifth Ave., New York 














Advertise in 


LESLIE'S WEEKLY. IN THE SICK ROOM etoacesixe’ss ED.PINAUD'S ROMAN SALTS 











A GREAT SACRIFICE. 
Miss UpperRcRUsT—‘‘ She’s awfully self-sacrificing. 
stayed away from church last Sunday in order to sit with a sick friend.” 
‘T don’t see anything so self-sacrificing in that.” 
; but she had just got a new dress and hat.” 


Do you know, she 


Mr. Cynicus—‘ 
_MIss UPpPERCRUST—‘* "Yes 


“ aR Many C Seile 


Probably because they d 








spoil the broth.”’ n't use 








JITTLE 
CIGARS. 


Armour’s Extract gives to soups a zest and flavor 
attainable in no other way. 

Our little Cook Book tells how to use Armour’s 
Extract in Soups and Sauces—a different soup for 
each day inthe month. We mail Cook Book free; 


send us your address. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 


TOBACCO. 


| 
Extract ° REEF 
| 


25c. a Bundle, 
ro in Bundle. 


Opium, NEW DISCOVERY. Liquor, 

Cocaine, and kindred diseases, permanently cured. 

Treatment inexpensive. Full particulars for stamp 
Northern Ohio Medical Institute, Cleveland, 0. 





H. ELLIS & CO., Baltimore, Md. 





[VoRY SOAP 


99 44760 PURE 


At all grocery stores east of the Rocky Mountains two sizes of Ivory Soap 


are sold; one that costs five cents a cake, and a larger size. 
more convenient and economical for laundry and general household use. 


The larger cake is the 
If your 


Grocer is out of it, insist on his getting it for you. 


Tne Procter & Gama.e Co. Oin'Ti. 








ALL. IMPORTED 


HIGHEST IN PRICE, 
FINEST IN QUALITY. 


Trial Package in Pouch by mail for 25e. 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO CO., Successor, 





Allcock’s Corn Shields, 
Allcock’s Bunion Shields, 


Have no equal as a relief and cure for corns and bunions. 

















EARL & WILSON’S. 


"ARE THE BEST” 
-FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


MEN'S LINEN COLLARS ANOCUFFSE 











Now used in many of the 
best Hotels, Clubs and 
Homes in Preference to 


Foreign Vintages. 


Advertised 


Columbia 
Bicycles 


for months. Have not dared. — 
Too much Columbia popularity. ft 
Everybody has wanted 

1895 Columbias at $100. 


We Have Not : 


which Americans 
are especially 
proud of. 

*One that ree 
fiects the high- 
est credit on 
the country 


| A home product 


For the first time this year we can 
deliver Columbias and Hartfords with 
reasonable promptness when regularl: 


equipped. 
POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORIES, HARTFORD, CONN. 
BRANCH STORES : 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, PROVIDENCE, PHILADELPHIA | 


BUFFALO, BROOKLYN, BALTIMORE, WASHINGTON, SAN FRANCISCL BroaDWay New Vor AGENTS. 
, 











SAPOLIO-> 


LIKE A GOOD TEMPER SHEDS A 
BRIGHTNESS EVERYWHERE. 


reat Western 
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ke Wii Address, 


Company, 


RHEIMS, Steuben Co., New York. 
H. B, Kirx & Co., 69 Futon Street anv 1158 





cea 
Salva-cea 





FOR HEADACHE try ED. PINAUD 5 ROMAN SALT5.| 





(TRADE-MARK) 


More efficacious than any liniment, 


cation, or extract. 
Especially useful 


in Summer 


embro- 


for insect 


bites, sunburn, and skin irritation. 


Of marvelous 


potency in colds, 


bruises, 


chafings, stiff or sore muscles. 


A positive cure for piles. 
Heals wounds and old sores when every- 


thing else fails. 


Hits the Mark 


EVERY TIME. 


and 50 cents. 


Two sizes, 25 
THE BRANDRETH Co., 


At druggists’, 
274 Canal St., 


or by mail. 
New York. 










Send for handsomely tllustratea colored booklets 


DUFFY’ 


for intelligent people of 
good faste 
0072? 2°90, 


(ss Ronde” 
Sayer f 


ide ether 


A CA mm Ca stalogdue at 
ony of the 1200 RAMBLER AGENCIES 


GORMULLY 4 JEFFERY MFG Co 


CHICAGO: BOSTON WASHINGTON: 
NEW YORK: BROOKLYN DETROIF 
COVENTRY ENGLAND: 








THIS PAPER IS PRINTED WITH INK MANU- | 


FACTURED BY 


pA Taper, Bonnell Co., 


NEW varK. CHICAGO. 
















FINE COMPLERTOR. 
LAIT 4NTEPHELIQUE 


4, or CGiandeés milk ¢ 
& ESTABLISHED 1849 . gn® 
3p. CANDES, 16, B¢ 8'-De® 
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Out of Malt and Hops 


Comes the greatest grain 


Strength. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH’S 


is a highly concentrated liquid 
extract of malt and hops. 
Nutritious and strengthening. 
An unequalled, palatable table 
tonic. 
To be had at all 
Druggists and Grocers. 


3 Prepared by 
~ Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n., 
St. Louis, U.S. A. 


reading matter. 


PURE 
MALT 
WHISKEY 


and other r 











~~ — 
FOR rEDICINAL USE. 
No Fusel Oil. 


Kills the myriad germs that float in the 
summer air and lurk in impure water. 
Will rally the forces of the body after ex- 
haustion from work under the pitiless sun. 


TTT TTT 111 


| A tried and true defender of the family. 


DON’T WAIT TO BE SICK 
AND OLD SOL CAN’T HURT YOU, 
The ills in hot weather will not afflict 


anybody who cheeks the first weakness 
with this pure medicinal stimulant. Your 


neighbors will tell you so, 
Book with pictures sent by 


DUFFY MALT WHISKEY CoO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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